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EXACTLY A YEAR AGO, in our 
February 5 issue, I used this space to 
talk over AMERICA with you. Catholic 
Press Month is with us again, so let’s 
have another little chat. 

Since last year our subscriptions 
have risen from 22,051 to 23,713, an 
increase of 1,662. Church sales are up 
from 4,332 to 7,411, or by 3,079; 
schools, from 1,953 to 3.497, or by 
1,544. Our total gain in sales is 7,285 
—to a new high of 35,343. Mr. Harold 
Hall, our new sales manager, is re- 
sponsible for the gain in churches and 
schools. He shares credit with AMER- 
ica’s AssociATEs for the rise in sub- 
scriptions. They’ve helped church sales, 
too. 

Because of increases in advertising 
and sales of books and booklets we 
may come somewhere near breaking 
even this year. Since church and school 
sales are somewhat intermittent, since 
students pay only ten cents per copy 
for AMERICA, and since we have to pay 
commissions to salesmen to put it in 
schools and churches, most of our rise 
in circulation has resulted in a very 
thin margin of gross profit. That’s all 
right with us. Our main purpose is to 
reach more readers. 

America’s Associates, formed last 
April on the occasion of our Fortieth 
Anniversary, have taken hold in a very 
encouraging way. But I'll let Fr. Con- 
way, who originated the idea, tell you 
their story. 

Since last year four Jesuits have 
joined our staff. Fr. Francis J. Tierney, 
with an M.A. in Spanish literature, is 
now handling our Latin America and 
Iberian Peninsula department. He at- 
tends nearby Columbia University to 
ripen himself for the job. Fr. Vincent 
S. Kearney, who spent two years in the 
Near East, is also taking graduate 
courses at Columbia by way of fitting 
himself to write on the Far East. Both 
are New Yorkers. 

Fr. Daniel Fogarty, a Canadian, cov- 
ers the British Dominions, edits books 
and booklets for America Press, helps 
Fr. Masse with the Catholic Mind and 
keeps tab on our printing problems. 
Fr. Joseph Mulhern, Boston-born mem- 


ber of the New Orleans Province, has 
just become our new Business Man- 
ager, succeeding Fr. Joseph Carroll. 
Fr. Carroll has been recalled to the 
California Province to join the staff 
of the University of San Francisco. We 
are all grateful to him for his service 
of six and a half years, and wish him 
great success in his home town. 

I’d better round out the story of who 
handles what on America. Fr. Masse 
covers a very wide field, principally 
economics and _ industrial relations. 
Many of our readers do not seem to 
know that his acquaintanceships are 
extensive in business as well as labor 
circles and that he is very well re- 
ceived as a speaker by both groups. 
Fr. Conway covers the UN and a lot 
of “spot” news. On many topics he and 
Fr. Duff, our religion editor, cross 
fields. Fr. La Farge, of course, roams 
far and wide, mainly in cultural areas, 
and writes a lot on interracial events 
and trends. Fr. Keenan, our Managing 
Editor, often runs into Fr. La Farge— 
going the same way. I myself write on 
Church and State, government and edu- 
cation, and topics relating to political 
science generally. Every reader knows 
that Fr. Gardiner is our Literary Edi- 
tor, but he does not limit himself to 
that field. Although Fr. Conway writes 
more on international issues than most 
of us, we all have to keep one hand in 
foreign affairs. 

Except for signed articles, of course, 
and to a considerable extent even there, 
our staff work is a joint product. In- 
dividuals “mug up” the stories, but 
what we publish reflects the judgment 
of the staff as a whole—or at least of a 
clear majority. In the end, it all comes 
home to roost on the Editor’s desk. 

I see more clearly week by week 
how important is our editorial indepen- 
dence. We publish articles like “The 
Tucker fiasco” (4/30/49) and “What 
the A & P ads do not reveal” (11/5/49) 
because they deal with the running of 
an orderly society and open up big 
issues the secular papers can’t or won’t 
touch. Unofficial censorship of the news 
is growing to alarming proportions. 

Most readers say AMERICA should 
reach at least twice as many readers. 
If you could enlist just one subscriber 
for us during Catholic Press Month, 
that goal would be reached. 


Ct ffaarn%z 7, 
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Alger Hiss convicted 

At 3:10 P.M. Friday, January 20, Judge Henry W. 
Goddard of the Federal Court in New York delivered 
to the jury the case of The United States of America 
v. Alger Hiss. Two counts of perjury were alleged against 
the defendant: that in December, 1948 he had falsely 
sworn before a Federal Grand Jury 1) that he had not 
delivered copies of confidential State Department docu- 
ments to Whittaker Chambers or any other unauthorized 
person; and 2) that he had not seen Mr. Chambers after 
January 1, 1937. At 2:48 P.M. next day the jury re- 
turned with its verdict: guilty on both counts. At 10:30 
A.M. Wednesday, January 25, Judge Goddard passed 
sentence: five years’ imprisonment on each count, the 
sentences to run concurrently. No fine was imposed. Hiss 
was released on $10,000 bail. His counsel announced 
that the sentence would be appealed to the U. S. Court 
of Appeals. This was Mr. Hiss’ second trial on these 
counts. The first, June-July, 1949, ended in a deadlocked 
jury. If he is innocent, he is surely enmeshed in as 
strange a web of circumstantial evidence as ever brought 
a man before a jury. If he is guilty, we are left with the 
equally strange problem of how one deeply involved in 
treasonable activities could so commend himself to the 
nation’s statesmen as to be chosen as an adviser to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at Yalta and later as secretary general of 
the UN Charter Conference at San Francisco—not to 
mention his later choice as president of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson said after the sentencing, “I do not intend 
to turn my back on Alger Hiss.” 


Tucker Torpedoes—cheap at $645,161 each 
Although it was Sunday, January 22, Preston Tucker, 
head of the bankrupt “Car of Tomorrow” Tucker Cor- 
poration, glided up to the Federal Building in Chicago 
in one of the thirty-one “Tucker Torpedoes” his company 
had succeeded in putting together. His errand was to hear 
the verdict of “not guilty” handed down by the jury 
which had listened to the U. S. Government’s prosecution 
of Tucker and four associates in the U. S. District Court 
for fraud. They had been indicted on June 10. During 
the twelve-week trial the Government charged the Tucker 
Corporation with having used fraudulent advertising to 
mulct unwary investors to the tune of $20 million. David 
C. Bayne, S.J., unfolded the story in “The Tucker fiasco 
and the SEC” (Am. 4/30/49). Federal Judge Walter J. 
La Buy in his instructions to the jury heavily emphasized 
the necessity of proving intent to defraud: “If there is ab- 
sence of intent to cheat or commit a crime, then there is 
no crime. Good faith is a complete defense.” According 
to one juror, the six men and six women found this 
intent to defraud “a terrific thing to figure out. And we 
had trouble remembering all of the points in the instruc- 
tions Judge La Buy gave us.” No matter. Mr. Tucker 
assures the world: “This is a victory for the stockholders 
and dealers of the corporation, as well as for free enter- 
prise.” The futuramic Mr. Tucker did not elaborate. Is 
bidding goodbye to $20 million a “victory” for the stock- 
holders? There’s an old saying that comes to mind: “The 
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operation was successful—but the patient died.” The 
Tucker fiasco has been a “victory for free enterprise” 
—$20 million down the drain, with thirty-one cars to 
show for it. That’s a cool $645,161 each. We’ve come 
a long way since Henry Ford fobbed off his “tin lizzies” 
at $325. 


Farm jig is up 

For all its political power, the high-handed farm bloc 
seems headed for a fall. The average urban taxpayer 
may not know very much about the Brannan Plan, but 
he does know that under the present price-support pro- 
gram he is paying through the nose for food—and paying 
twice. If he ever realizes how much he is paying, he may 
blow up a major storm along the lazy Potomac. In its 
last report on October 31, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, which is charged with the duty of supporting 
agricultural prices, had an investment of $3.15 billion in 
surplus farm crops. About half of this was in production 
loans, which the Government may recover, and about 
half in outright purchases. Although that is a lot of 
money, chances are that the price-support program will 
cost even more during the present crop year. Despite 
the acreage limitations which the Government has in- 
voked on most major crops, agriculture is headed for an- 
other year of peak production. At the same time both 
our domestic and foreign markets are shrinking. Some 
observers guess that by 1951 the cost of price supports 
will reach an unparalleled $5 billion. Furthermore, not- 
withstanding these expensive efforts to maintain prices, 
gross farm income fell ten per cent last year and may 
tumble another ten per cent this year. Although the 
National Grange and the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation have rejected the Brannan Plan, we sometimes won- 
der whether these powerful groups truly reflect farm 
sentiment. Is it not possible that the rank-and-file farmer 
may see the handwriting on the wall more clearly than 
do his politically conscious leaders? At any rate, if the 
Brannan Plan is not the answer to instability of agri- 
cultural income and unmanageable surpluses, the farm 
bloc will have to find one in a hurry. The present pro- 
gram is creaking at the knees. 


Civil defense hearings 

The decision of Senator Brien McMahon, chairman of 
the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, 
to begin private hearings February 1 on civil-defense 
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planning came none too soon. After two years in a 
coma, the headless National Security Resources Board, 
which is responsible for national civil-defense planning, 
has suddenly come to life, but it is still showing signs 
of grogginess. The Board sent out its first “Civil De- 
fense Planning Advisory Bulletin” last December 2 to 
the Governors of the States and Territories. It contained 
the puzzling statement that “in civil-defense planning it 
seems appropriate to determine first, what must be done 
to accomplish the objectives.” Common sense would 
seem to demand that the objectives themselves should 
be determined first. What is a civil-defense program in 
the atomic age supposed to achieve? The NSRB Bulletin 
deplores “the tendency to conceive of civil defense pri- 
marily in terms of atomic disasters.” This is twaddle, 
“of purest ray serene.” If minimizing the effects of an 
attack by planes carrying plutonium or hydrogen bombs 
is not the prime objective of the contemplated civil- 
defense program, then what is? Why has the NSRB 
asked the Atomic Energy Commission to set up five- 
week courses in radiological monitoring for groups of 
25 trainees for each course at three of our great atomic 
centers? Why has the Defense Establishment called for 
150,000 civilian volunteers to act as aircraft watchers 
to supplement our radar defenses? Because it fears an 
attack with conventional block-busters? Senator Mc- 
Mahon’s committee should call on the military for a 
realistic appraisal of the threats which make this civilian- 
defense planning necessary. Above all, it should ask what 
kind of bombs may be expected to fall, and where, and 
when. Only with the best available answers to these 
questions can the objectives of such planning be deter- 
mined. 


Hearings on steel prices 

“We are living in a different world,” said Senator 
O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.), chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the President’s Economic Report, a world of 
“industrial centralism” in which a few men control the 
prices and production of essential commodities. As a 
consequence, he argued, “it is of great importance to 
the whole country” when eight companies, producing 
eighty per cent of our steel, announce “what amounts to 
a uniform change of price.” On that “general welfare” 
note the Joint Committee began its investigation last 
week of the recent rise in steel prices. The tune quickly 
changed when the first witness, U. S. Steel President, 
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Benjamin Fairless, started his testimony. As a public. 
spirited citizen, Mr. Fairless has, no doubt, a lively 
sense of devotion to the general welfare. But as head of 
the nation’s biggest steel producer, called to Washington 
to justify a price increase, he was more concerned with 
conventional capitalistic criteria. The cost of making 
steel, he explained, had in recent months jumped $3.88 
a ton. That increase forced the corporation to make a 
choice: it could absorb the added cost either by cutting 
dividends or deferring capital expenditures; or it could 
pass the cost along by raising prices. Mr. Fairless said 
that the stockholders had a right to a fair dividend and 
that to stop improving the company’s production facili- 
ties would benefit no one. The corporation consequently 
decided to raise prices. At this point Senator O’Mahoney, 
who had previously ascertained that the net profits of 
fifty steel companies had jumped $277,560,594 in the 
past three years, inquired what a fair profit might be. 
Mr. Fairless replied that it was difficult to say. As the 
proceedings unfold, the conflict between those who re- 
gard a giant like U. S. Steel as “affected with a public 
interest” and those who look upon it as just another 
private business will point up one of the great public 
questions facing us as a people. 


What will more divorces solve? 

Out in Hollywood the movie industry is currently 
alarmed over the noxious effect on public relations of 
screen stars uncontrollably flitting from mate to mate. 
Here in New York we are in the midst of agitation to 
liberalize the State statutes that now restrict grounds for 
divorce to adultery. Supreme Court Justice Harry Green- 
berg has argued that the restriction causes collusion in 
95 per cent of the cases—an evil that would be removed 
by broadening the grounds for marital freedom. A 
divorce action, explains the Justice, is the result of a 
marriage that has already broken up and, since it is 
only the Catholic and Anglican Churches—“more con- 
cerned with ancient dogma than with the welfare of the 
people”—who are opposed, why not write honesty into 
our laws and favor larger grants of liberty? Ignatius 
J. Wilkinson, dean of Fordham’s Law School, in a 
letter to the New York Times on January 19, challenged 
the assumption that a conclusion must be wrong because 
it is old. The principles of marital morality have been 
elaborated from an analysis of the code of conduct re 
quired by man if he is to live an orderly moral life. The 
indissolubility of marriage derived from this code is 
confirmed by experience with divorce, and not based on 
any peculiarly sectarian prepossessions. Easy divorce 
laws, Dean Wilkinson points out, are themselves “great 
contributory causes” of marital failure: 

When two people marry, knowing that it must be 

“for keeps” or “until death do us part,” little differ- 

ences that arise in married life will not develop into 

great differences to make shipwreck of their union. 

On the other hand, when each approaches wedlock 

with the knowledge that if it does not turn out as 

expected the way of escape is easy and the door to 
other experiments lies readily open, the reverse will 
be true. 
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How much leeway are our laws to give to hedonism in 
exalting personal whims above the stability of family 


life? 


Parental right to teach upheld 

Can a child’s home be his “school” under the com- 
pulsory school-attendance laws of the States? It can in 
Illinois. According to an NC News Service dispatch from 
Springfield, Illinois, under a January 21 dateline, the 
Supreme Court of the State of Illinois reversed a county 
court decision which would have required Mr. and Mrs. 
Lincoln Levisen of Greenfield to send their daughter 
Marjorie to either a public or private school. The 
Levisens are Seventh Day Adventists. Mrs. Levisen is 
a trained teacher. Marjorie’s parents kept her out of 
the public school because they believed that it did not 
provide “the necessary atmosphere of faith in the Bible.” 
They were able to prove to the Supreme Court’s satis- 
faction that Mrs. Levisen gave her daughter five hours a 
day of third-grade schooling, and that Marjorie acquired 
a proficiency equal to that of average third-grade stu- 
dents. They argued that “for the first eight or ten years 
of a child’s life the field or garden is the best schoolroom, 
the mother the best teacher, and nature the best lesson 
book.” Illinois law requires that parents must send chil- 
dren between the ages of 7 and 16 to a public school or 
to a “private or parochial school where children are 
taught the branches of education taught to children of 
corresponding age in the public schools.” The Court 
interpreted this law to mean that 


a school, in the ordinary meaning of the word, is a 
place where instruction is imparted to the young, 
that the number of persons being taught does not 
determine whether the place is a school, and that by 
receiving instruction in her home in the manner 
shown by the evidence the child was attending a 
private school. 


The only question which occurs to us is whether instruc- 
tion at home can provide the social experience now 
recognized to be an integral part of schooling. The 
Levisens have since moved to Missouri, where Marjorie 
attends an Adventist parochial school. 


Our poverty-stricken medical schools 

There is a “present serious crisis in medical educa- 
tion.” So says the president of Harvard University in his 
annual report, released on January 23. Head of the most 
richly endowed university in the world—$191,279,779 
in 1949—hard-headed Yankee scientist James B. Conant 
told his Board of Overseers that Harvard’s Medical 
and Public Health Schools would be in a “precarious 
condition” unless new funds were “shortly forthcoming.” 
The entire country, in the judgment of Harvard’s presi- 
dent, faces a “problem of the gravest sort; far too serious 
to be solved by the efforts of a few universities by them- 
selves.” With the sources of philanthropic gifts drying 
up and interest on endowments declining, medical educa- 
tion is wondering about its future financial support. Last 
June New York State’s Committee on Medical Education 
Centers voted against grants-in-aid to medical schools, 


preferring to solve the financial plight of Syracuse and 
Long Island University Medical Schools by integrating 
them outright into the State university system. Federal 
aid to medical education, passed by the U.S. Senate last 
year, is opposed by the American Medical Association. 
The AMA’s Coordination Committee on Legislation on 
January 15 suggested a list of detailed revisions for 
S.1453 that would distinguish between training for medi- 
cine and for chiropractic, reduce subsidy for instruction 
to 30 per cent of operating expenses, eliminate grants 
for construction until medical needs are surveyed, and 
restrict Federal control. Reversing its stand, the AMA 
is also opposing the school-health services bill, passed 
without opposition by the Senate last year. 


Whom can you believe? 

Harry Truman, everyone agreed, was in top form at 
the reception for all the Democratic members of Con- 
gress on January 12. Forgetting the formalities of the 
Presidency, he could speak unabashed to his fellow 
Democrats as the titular head of the Party: 

Now the Democratic Party has a program. You were 

all at Philadelphia and you know what the program 

is. I believe that a party platform means what it 
says and I am doing everything I can do to carry 
out the platform of the Democratic party of the 

United States. And I am going to keep on fighting 

for that as long as I live. 

Some of those who were at Philadelphia remembered that 
the platform contained a promise: 

We continue to support, with:n the framework of the 

United Nations, the internationalization of Jerusalem 

and the protection of the holy places in Palestine. 
With the memory of this promise—strongly reaffirmed 
last May, with Mr. Truman’s “four-square” approval, 
by Senator Francis J. Meyers, chairman of the Platform 
Drafting Committee at Philadelphia—and with the echo 
of the Truman pledge of life-long allegiance to the Party 
program, one reads with amazement in Milton Friedman’s 
“National Spotlight” column in the January 19 issue of 
Boston’s Jewish Advocate: 

President Truman feels that Israel committed a 

political blunder by the belated transfer of its capital 

to Jerusalem. The President told this to Eddie Jacob- 
son, his former haberdashery partner, according to 

a White House confidant. (Emphasis added.) 

On January 23 the Parliament, sitting in Jerusalem, pro- 
claimed the Holy City the capital of the Jewish State. 
If Mr. Friedman’s story be true (and it has not yet been 
disavowed), then the Israeli Government followed the 
President’s “feeling” in defiance of a decree of the United 
Nations (“the cornerstone of our foreign policy,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Truman) and in contradiction of the Demo- 
cratic Party platform. 


Let’s put Russia in a dilemma 

The very boldness of the Russian bloc’s boycott of the 
United Nations seems to have paralyzed everyone who 
remains at Lake Success. The Charter, written during the 
golden days of “unanimity” back in 1945, gives no hint 
of what to do when one of the playmates won’t play. Nor 
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is there anything in Secretary-General Trygve Lie’s 
record of ultra-caution to encourage the hope that he 
can break the boycott. Yet broken it must be, without 
much further delay. It now looks as if the initiative will 
have to come from the United States. The United States 
leads the group of five nations on the Security Council 
which have not recognized Red China, but we cannot 
hope indefinitely to prevent their doing so. When seven 
members of the Council are in favor of seating Mao’s 
delegate we shall be placed in the embarrassing position 
of having to choose between acquiescence and the veto. 
Either course would enable the Soviets to win an im- 
portant propaganda victory in the Far East. At present 
the Soviets occupy a strong strategic position. All they 
have to do is to hold out, demanding as the price of 
return the admission of Red China as a Big Power into 
the UN. If and when the price is paid Russia will be 
established as the great friend of the Chinese People’s 
Government. Some means must therefore be found to 
induce Russia to return to the Security Council before 
that happens. We suggest that the U.S. delegation move 
that the Council proceed at once to vote on the member- 
ship applications from nine countries which the Russians 
have vetoed twenty-two times. While there is the chance, 
at least theoretically, that Russia might declare that the 
Council’s vote in her absence was illegal, on the grounds 
that all the permanent members had not “concurred,” 
there seems an even better chance that she would hasten 
back to her old vetoing grounds. Then she would be 
forced to vote in the Council while the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment was still a member. Let’s put the Russians in a 
dilemma for a change. 


Headaches in Germany 

When France recently moved to integrate the Saar’s 
economy more closely with her own, her unilateral action 
set off an explosion. Bonn declared that the Saar’s mines 
are still German property, that the French were antici- 
pating the final settlement that must await the Allies’ 
peace treaty with Germany. In retaliation, Bonn halted 
its negotiations for a trade agreement with France. Just 
as the Saar was heightening ancient tensions, both Bonn 
and Paris modulated their tones. France declared that 
she would abide strictly by the provisions of the present 
Saar statute, which was agreed upon in Moscow in 1947, 
and would not try to prejudice any provisions in the 
future treaty with Germany. Bonn thereupon issued a 
statement calling on all individuals to repudiate any form 
of nationalism that would hamper the union of Western 
Germany with the Western world. For the time being, 
good sense has prevailed. Despite Western Germany’s 
remarkable industrial recovery (now equal to that of 
1938), a recent leveling off has added to the millions of 
unemployed among her refugees from Eastern Europe. 
Among its many other headaches, the Bonn Government 
now has to cope with 1.78 million jobless, amounting to 
11 per cent of Western Germany’s total employable popu- 
lation. The extent of the crisis can be measured by the 
fact that 224,673 persons lost their jobs recently within 
a period of two weeks. One million have lost their jobs 
in the past year. 
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Fair deal for the small fry 

Every year in January the Publishers’ Weekly lists the 
literary awards of the past twelve months. When one 
reads, for example, that the Atlantic Award has gone to 
Jack Aistrop for The Lights Are Low, or the Author 
Meets the Critics Award to Tom Lea for The Brave Bulls, 
or even the Pulitzer Prize to James Gould Cozzens for 
Guard of Honor, one wonders how completely the field 
was surveyed. In some instances the selection committee 
surveys the publishing field with no outside help. Other 
committees solicit nominations by critics and publishers, 
Either way, however, the smaller publishers and the rela. 
tively unknown author are left on the outside looking in, 
Cry, the Beloved Country, for instance, is only now 
winning awards, though published in 1948. The book 
industry as a whole has been aware of this perhaps un- 
conscious bias. Even better, it proposes to rule it out. 
The American Book Publishers Council, the American 
Booksellers Association and the Book Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute have set up a National Book Award Committee. 
Every year it will choose, in the three fields of fiction, 
non-fiction and poetry, the book that “has made the 
greatest contribution to American life and culture.” It 
is determined that “no book in any field, published by 
any publisher, will be forgotten or neglected.” The award 
this year will be made on March 16. 


Are the comics cleaning up? 

“Wholesale condemnation of comic books is unwar- 
ranted” was one statement made by a citizens’ Committee 
on Evaluation of Comic Books in Cincinnati, after a 
study of 555 specimens. Moral content, emotional and 
artistic appeal were all considered in the evaluation. The 
conclusion: 165 of the comics were wholly “unobjection- 
able”; 154 were “objectionable in part,” 167 simply 
“objectionable” and 69 “wholly objectionable.” The 
Committee put the first two groups together and reasoned 
that the comics were 57.47 per cent suitable for children 
and youth. But if comics “objectionable in part” are con- 
sidered unsuitable—and should they not be?—+then the 
conclusion is that 70.21 per cent of the comic books 
do not meet proper standards. Henry E. Schultz, execu- 
tive director of the Association of Comic Magazine Pub- 
lishers, would pooh-pooh these figures. He said recently 
that “sanity is creeping into the entire picture of the 
comics”—sanity on the part of both publishers and 
parents. This was questioned by a New York educator, 
Prof. Harvey Zorbaugh. He declared that love and 
romance are now taking the place of crime as a pre- 
dominant theme. If this be true, then the comics are by 
no means cleaning up. They will continue to do harm 
by fostering silly and materialistic ideas on love, mar- 
riage and family life. One of Mr. Schultz’ claims, how- 
ever, was full of sanity. Said he: 

Parents are beginning to realize the problem is not 

solved by quick, easy panaceas like legislation, ban- 

ning or burning the comic book. They are assuming 
parental obligations on what their children read, 
see on the screen and hear on the radio. 
It is the moral and cultural good sense of parents that 
will ultimately solve the problem of the comics. 
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UNDERSCORINGS 








The office of the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
js a proud office. It is an office full of power and prestige 
and has been called the second most important in the 
land. It follows the Vice Presidency in right of succession 
to the Presidency. It has been filled by able men. All this 
Speaker Sam Rayburn of Texas knows well. 

Sam Rayburn holds the speakership because the Demo- 
crats won control of Congress in the 1948 election. 
Almost everyone had said the Democrats were on the 
way out, but Harry Truman took the high road for a 
campaign America liked. His Fair Deal platform restored 
to his party the congressional control it lost in 1946. 

In that campaign Mr. Truman talked a good deal 
about civil rights. Yes sir, something would be done— 
and everyone knew that meant chiefly trying to get a 
better break for Negroes. Well, talk is about as far as 
it has gone. Ten months of Congress in 1949, and 
nothing but talk. 

So, 1950. The other day the Administration beat down 
an attempt to restore to the House Rules Committee its 
former virtually dictatorial power to control the flow of 
legislation to the House floor—to advance or bottle up 
bills as it saw fit. A new rule adopted only last year per- 
mitting a committee chairman to call up a bill in the 
House if the Rules Committee had not acted on it for 
twenty-one days therefore remained in effect. 

So up rose Chairman Lesinski of the House Education 
and Labor Committee after twenty-one days of inaction 
by the Rules Committee. He sought to call up a Fair 
Employment Practices bill which his committee had 
reported favorably. He sought recognition from Speaker 
Rayburn. What he got was the brush-off. Mr. Rayburn 
was busy not seeing Mr. Lesinski and recognizing Mr. 
Peterson (D., Fla.) with a bill on Alaskan Statehood. 

Now, Mr. Truman has often talked of the place of 
party government in our political system. He has sought 
to nail down votes on his own side by stressing party 
responsibility. Mr. Rayburn is Speaker Rayburn and a 
man of constitutional authority in his own right, but he 
also is a member of the Administration in power and 
its No. 1 spokesman on the House side of the U.S. 
Capitol. A fairly natural question might be: 

What is Harry saying to Sam? 

Sam said the President wasn’t saying anything at all 
on civil rights when the two met at the White House 
only an hour or two before Mr. Lesinski sought recogni- 
tion on the House floor for the civil-rights principle 
which Mr. Truman has said often is so dear to his heart. 

Here is an issue which year after year is a victim of 
more quack political medicine than any other you can 
name. Republicans often have helped mix the concoction. 
Give the little leftist fire-eater, Vito Marcantonio, credit 
for saying a mouthful when he commented that every- 
one wants civil rights as an issue but nobody wants 
civil rights as a law. CuarLes Lucey 








Rev. Jerome D’Souza, priest, Jesuit, native of India and 
member of India’s five-man delegation to the UN General 
Assembly, will conduct two courses at Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York, next semester: 1) a seminar on the 
UN, 2) a lecture course on the history and culture of 
India. Fr. D’Souza has contributed two articles to 
AMERICA (10/29/49 and 12/10/49) on the new India. 
> The Committee on International Relations founded at 
the University of Notre Dame with the help of a Rocke- 
feller Foundation grant of $69,000 (“Underscorings,” 
8/20/49) will hold a symposium on “The Soviet Union: 
Background, Ideology, Reality,” at Notre Dame, Feb. 7 
and 8. Chairman will be Waldemar Gurian, associate 
professor of political science and editor of Notre Dame’s 
Review of Politics, known for his scholarly writings on 
Soviet affairs. 

> Dr. Gurian has assembled an astonishingly competent 
panel of speakers. Dr. Michael Karpovich, of Harvard 
University, is the former First Secretary of the Russian 
Embassy in Washington. Dr. Istvan D. Kertesz of Yale, 
Hungarian diplomat for twenty years, was imprisoned 
by the Nazis, served in the postwar Hungarian Govern- 
ment, went into exile when the Communists took over. 
Dr. Philip E. Mosely of Columbia was present as a U. S. 
representative at the Moscow, Yalta, Potsdam and Berlin 
conferences. Dr. Vladimir Petrov of Yale spent 1935-41 
in a Siberian slave camp, escaped, was captured by the 
Nazis, escaped again and finally found refuge in the 
United States. Dr. N. S. Timasheff of Fordham, who was 
a professor at the Polytechnical Institute of Petrograd 
1917-21, will speak on “State and Church in Soviet 
Russia.” 

> The Catholic Library Association’s Book Aid to War- 
Stricken Countries, launched in February 1949 as a 
feature of Catholic Book Week, completed its program 
in December, 1949, having collected 104,000 books for 
shipment abroad. Eugene P. Willging, director of Cath- 
olic University library, was chairman of the drive. 

> A correspondent reminds us that we have failed to 
mention the death, on January 3, of Dr. Richard J. 
Purcell, professor and head of the department of history 
at the Catholic University. Dr. Purcell was 62. He con- 
tributed 175 sketches to the Dictionary of American 
Biography and collaborated on Universal Knowledge, the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, etc. His book, Connecticut in 
Transition (1918), was awarded the Justin Winsor Prize 
by the American Historical Association. R.I.P. 

> On January 19 Prof. Carlton J. H. Hayes completed 
fifty years as student and teacher at Columbia University, 
save for three years as U. S. Ambassador to Spain. In 
bidding farewell to his students, he doubtless reflected 
that five years before, leaving Spain, he had “ventured 
the prophecy” that relations between Spain and the U. S. 
would “become increasingly fruitful.” Last week’s events 


confirmed his hopes. C. K. 
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Mr. Truman on taxes 


Wall Street, which registers the tiniest tremor from the 
White House, took the President’s tax message in stride. 
The reason: in the 4,500-word document, which was 
transmitted to Congress on January 23, there was 
scarcely any element of surprise. 

Everyone expected that Mr. Truman would recommend 
some reduction in wartime excise taxes. This he did, 
though remaining vague about the size of the cuts. 

Everyone expected, too, that he would demand addi- 
tional revenue to compensate for losses thus incurred. 
This he also did, calling upon Congress to plug five rela- 
tively large loopholes in present tax legislation. 

In addition, as he foreshadowed in his budget message, 
he urged the legislators to raise an additional billion 
dollars by hiking tax rates on corporation income and 
on gifts and estates. 

The corporations the President wants to tax more 
heavily are the big ones. For the smaller companies he 
proposed some modest relief. He recommended that busi- 
nesses with an income between $25,000 and $50,000 a 
year be taxed at the normal corporation rate of 38 per 
cent. These companies are paying presently at what tke 
President rightly called “the excessively high ‘notch’ rate 
of 53 per cent.” 

Mr. Truman had one other friendly gesture for busi- 
ness: he suggested that all firms be permitted to carry 
losses forward for five years instead of the two years 
the law now allows. That provision would be especially 
helpful to new businesses and favorable to investment 
of risk capital. 

Although a very election-conscious Congress may 
grumble and stall awhile, it will likely end up by going 
along with the bulk of the President’s proposals. Cer- 
tainly, if excises are cut, the loss in revenue must be 
made up somehow. The loopholes mentioned by the 
President are as good a place as any to start. Most of 
them ought to have been plugged long ago. Why should 
a large university be permitted to operate a food 
factory in competition with other food factories and pay 
no income tax whatsoever on its profits? Why should 
the income of the multi-billion-dollar life-insurance busi- 
ness go tax free? Why is it necessary to grant such 
gerierous depletion allowances—27.5 per cent of gross 
income—to oil and mining interests? The President 
mentioned the case of one oilman who escaped paying 
taxes on properties which yielded almost $5 million in 
one year. Surely that seems an unconscionable miscar- 
riage of distributive justice. 

Even if all the loopholes are effectively plugged, the 
gain in revenues will not begin to match the loss in- 
curred by an across-the-board cut in excises. The seven 
excise taxes which the President specified—he said 
nothing about removing imposts on liquor, cigarettes or 
amusements—will bring in this year an estimated 
$1.326 billion. That is about four times the amount that 
will be saved by stopping the loopholes. Congress will 
have to wield the knife on the excise taxes with prudence 
and delicacy. 

Some observers do not give the President much chance 
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of getting an additional billion dollars from heavier taxes 
on corporations and on gifts and estates. It may seem 


somewhat cynical to suggest that the chief consideration 


here is not equity, ability to pay, or even the needs of 
the Government. The chief consideration is politics, 
Though such taxes affect relatively few people, they are 
mostly very important people. Does the President feel 
that the loss of their support will hurt him less than it 
will hurt his Republican opponents? If so, he is likely 
right. That is why the Republicans to a man will 
probably reject higher taxes of this kind, and enough 
Southern Democrats may join them to doom the Presi- 
dential proposal. Yet there is no other way, except the 
politically impractical one of raising personal income 
tax rates, to gain additional income at this time. 

All this means 1) that Congress finds it almost im- 
possible to raise taxes in an election year, and 2) that 
a big budgetary deficit for fiscal 1951 is more certain 
than ever. 


Prejudice over patriotism 


On January 18, Myron C. Taylor, the President’s special 
representative to the Vatican (strictly speaking, to the 
“Holy See”), with the rank of Ambassador (and not 
American Ambassador to the Vatican State, as the Wash- 
ington Religious Review asserts), submitted his resigna- 
tion to Mr. Truman. The following day, Franklin C. 
Gowan, Mr. Taylor’s assistant, was recalled “for consulta 
tion.” The mission may, indeed, be continued, but there 
is every indication that U.S. representation to the Holy 
See is liquidated. The liquidation should bring a blush 
of shame to no small number of U.S. citizens. 

They are the citizens who, from the day of Mr. 
Taylor’s appointment by President Roosevelt (February 
27, 1940), have been vociferously protesting in the name 
of “separation of Church and State.” Mr. Roosevelt made 
the appointment, after consultation, with the approval of 
such diplomats as Sumner Welles, Cordell Hull and 
William Phillips, then Ambassador at Rome. None of 
these, nor the President himself, saw the slightest in- 
fringement of the American doctrine of separation. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, writing to the Federal Council of 
Churches on March 14, 1940, flatly stated: “There is, of 
course, not the slightest intention to raise any question 
relating to the union of the functions of Church and 
State, and it is difficult for me to believe that anyone 
could take seriously a contrary view.” 

All through the nine years of the mission’s existence, 
however, such bodies as the Federal Council of Churches 
have continued to raise the same stale and groundles 
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clamor. As late as January 25, the demand was made by 
Protestants and Other Americans United for the Separa- 
tion of Church and State that “Taylor’s office must 
[sic!] be closed for good when he leaves,” so as to “end 
the Vatican mission, which is an offense to non-Catholic 
Americans.” 

Well, the nine years’ yammering has done the trick, 
it seems. The mission, if it is closed, will not be closed 
because it has done the job Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Truman saw had to be done, but because bigotry will 
have won out over the interests of the United States. 
Mr. Truman, in accepting Mr. Taylor’s resignation, said 
that the mission had “made a fundamental contribution 
to the unity of moral conviction that today sustains the 
world’s peoples in their unflagging efforts for interna- 
tional peace.” It is precisely this contribution that is at 
stake, and not, as opponents of the mission charge, some 
vague advantage that might accrue to American Catholics 
as Catholics. 

Certainly all, even POAU, must admit, as Mr. Taylor 
says in his letter of resignation, that “the great objectives 
sought by you [Mr. Truman] and your predecessor 
[Mr. Roosevelt] are as yet not fully achieved.” 

In other words, we are still at war. Toward the build- 
ing of the peace, the mission to the Holy See has made 
and still can make invaluable contributions. But to the 
POAU and other groups that does not matter. They 
would rather jettison our whole peace effort, apparently, 
than see the Pope of Rome have a hand in forwarding 
it. In this they are at one with the Communist press in 
Italy, which welcomed the news of Mr. Taylor’s resigna- 
tion with unfeigned delight. 

If this be not to put prejudice before patriotism, let 
the revelers over the forced ending of the President’s 
personal mission to the Holy See explain why they forced 
its closing. For people who howl about the Catholic 
Church’s “interfering in politics” they have put them- 
selves in a ridiculous position. Thirty-four states are 
represented at the Holy See—many of them separation- 
of-Church-and-State countries (like France), others offi- 
cially Protestant countries (like Great Britain). But none 
of them, it seems, is officially fanatic in its diplomatic 
relations. 


Mr. Acheson on Spain 


One of the elementary facts of life which a Secretary of 
State must learn is to come in out of the rain. From 
his January 19 letter to Senator Tom Connally, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, it looks as if 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson had finally learned that 
our policy towards Spain was giving him a good dousing. 
Resorting to the wisdom of “the common man,” Mr. 
Acheson is ready to get out from under. 

The Secretary began by explaining that it was tradi- 
tional American policy to recognize foreign governments 
despite our disapproval of the ideology they represent 
and of the domestic policies they pursue. The criterion 
we have generally applied, he now admits, is whether 
recognition serves the interests of the United States. 
Presumably, we may add, these interests are legitimate, 


and in many respects identical with the interests of all 
nations in establishing world prosperity and peace. 

In the case of Spain, Mr. Acheson confesses that the 
1946 resolution of the UN General Assembly to with- 
draw chiefs of diplomatic missions from Madrid has 
failed. The policy has strengthened rather than weakened 
General Franco. The American Government, according 
to Mr. Acheson’s revised judgment, is now prepared to 
vote in favor of a UN resolution “which will leave 
members free to send an ambassador or minister to 
Spain if they choose.” This reversal of our policy, he 
adds, is a mere recognition of the facts in the case, and 
is not to be mistaken for approval of the Spanish regime. 

This decision of the Secretary of State to run for cover 
has not been taken all of a sudden. In fact, the history 
of his mental operations in regard to Spain during the 
past eight months makes a rather intriguing story. 

If we look back to last May, when the UN Assembly 
was considering a resolution to do what our Secretary of 
State now says we would favor doing, where did he 
stand? On May 11 he explained why we would “abstain” 
from voting on the resolution to lift the embargo on full 
diplomatic representation in Madrid. His first reason 
was that Spain failed to provide civil protections and 
failed to uphold freedom of association and of religion 
(Am. 5/28/49, p. 279, “Spain at Lake Success”). His 
second reason, which had more weight, was that our 
Western European allies refused to enter into “an inti- 
mate working partnership” with Spain as presently 
governed. This statement was supposed to answer the 
contention of Senators Gurney, Connally, Vandenberg 
and Taft that our Spanish policy, in view of the cold 
war and of our traditional practice (actually followed in 
our relations with Communist countries), simply did not 
make sense. The United Nations, by a rather close vote, 
stuck to its 1946 resolution. 

Then the clouds burst on Mr. Acheson. As the Chinese 
Communists swept on towards complete control of China, 
the problem of recognizing another ruthless totalitarian 
regime became extremely vexing. In addressing the Pan- 
American Society of the United States on September 19, 
Mr. Acheson took occasion to explain that our practice 
in recognizing foreign governments should not “always” 
be based on our approval of them. AMERICA, having 
taken note of this glance towards a place of shelter 
(10/1/49, p. 683), later observed that Mr. Acheson 
might be preparing the way towards eventual recogni- 
tion of Communist China (10/8/49, p. 1). Moreover, 
as the split between Tito and Stalin widened the Secre- 
tary was hard pressed to justify making a loan to dictator 
Tito after his May 11 statement (AM. 9/24/49, p. 653). 

The “symbolism” of our policy of recognition, which 
the Secretary of State last May took very seriously, has 
now lost its glow. Recognition no longer connotes ap- 
proval of a foreign government, but merely that it be- 
longs to the family of nations and is prepared to carry 
out its international obligations. Spain meets these quali- 
fications. If all this is intended as a prelude to our 
eventual recognition of Communist China, however, we 
hardly need remind Mr. Acheson that Peiping does 
nos meet them. 
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Eisenhower on the spot 


Events have caught up with President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower of Columbia University. Strangely enough, the 
political earthquake which put him on the spot origi- 
nated in faraway Montgomery, Alabama. There, on Sat- 
urday, January 21, a certain Gessner T. McCorvey made 
a speech. 

Mr. McCorvey is chairman of the Alabama State 
Democratic Executive Committee. He asked the Dixie- 
crats to nominate an “outstanding American” as their 
candidate for President of the United States in 1952. And 
he suggested “General Eisenhower, a native of Texas.” 

Now for what kind of platform did Mr. McCorvey sug- 
gest the General as an ideal candidate? For a disgrace- 
ful nativist, anti-Negro, anti-foreign-born, anti-civil-rights 
platform. As quoted by W. H. Lawrence in the New York 
Times for January 22, Mr. McCorvey declared: 

We have in the South the purest Anglo-Saxon blood 

in the Western Hemisphere. In Alabama and other 

southeastern States the percentage of foreign-born 
population and native population with foreign-born 

“sage is less than 2 per cent, while in the State of 

ew York, taken as a whole, the percentage of 
foreign-born population and native-born population 
with foreign-born parents (like Mayor LaGuardia, 
for example) is 43 per cent, while in the City of 

New York—now listen to this—the percentage of 

foreign-born population and native-born population 

with foreign-born parents is the astounding figure 
of 69 per cent. Just think of people from that section 
of the country comparing themselves to Alabamians 
when it comes to considering who are the real Amer- 
icans. (Emphasis supplied.) 
This paragraph, omitted from the earlier edition of the 
Times, appeared in the “Late City Edition.” 

The public confidence General Eisenhower enjoys as a 
man and as a military hero, as well as the prestige he 
carries as president of one of the nation’s oldest and 
largest institutions of learning, carry with them a respon- 
sibility he cannot evade. Whether or not he has political 
ambitions, he has definite political opinions. In his in- 
augural address at Columbia he made a forthright yet 
balanced manifesto of what he believes in and what 
Columbia University believes in. Since then he has de- 
voted most of his speeches to attacks on overcentraliza- 
tion in government and the growth of the “hand-out” 
state. It has been through these latter opinions that he 

has attracted the notice of men like Gessner T. McCorvey. 

The president of Columbia University cannot suffer 
his name to be associated with this un-American diatribe 
against the people of New York State and of New York 
City. He cannot remain silent while he is heralded as the 
standard-bearer of a crusade for “white supremacy” and 
Anglo-Saxon domination. No university president could 
maintain his self-respect if he kept silent in the face of 
such a cheap smear thrown at the people who make up 
the community which supports and attends his institution. 

Instead of sending out a bugle call to General Eisen- 
hower to lead the remnants of the Ku Klux Klan into 
an unholy alliance with Northern Republicans, as Mr. 
McCorvey suggests, Alabama has commanded the Gen- 
eral to state clearly where he stands on civil rights. 
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No one need doubt that Columbia’s president will re. 


pudiate this uncouth revival on American soil of the very 
racial bigotry he went to war to defeat. His admirers 
in every section of America—South as well as North, 
East and West—are eager to hear from a great soldier 
and a great American the only reply he is capable of 
making—an angry disavowal of kinship with the be. 
nighted “States’ rightists” of Montgomery. 


Scanlon Plan 


Five years ago the Lapointe Machine Tool Company was 
just another small New England firm known only to 
those interested in broaches and broaching machines, 
(Webster defines a broach as “a tool for shaping non- 
round holes, especially in metal.”) Today, according to 
Russell Davenport, writing in Fortune for January, its 
trim plant in Hudson, Massachusetts “houses the makings 
of a far-reaching management-labor revolution.” 

Strictly speaking, Lapointe is not the maker of the 
revolution. That honor goes primarily to a former cost 
accountant, prize fighter and steelworker named Joseph 
Scanlon. In a secondary way it goes to Philip Murray, 
president of the United Steelworkers of America (CIO), 
and to Clinton Golden, formerly a vice president of the 
union and Mr. Murray’s right-hand man. 

The story goes back to 1936, when Mr. Murray and 
the CIO were organizing the steel industry. In those days 
Mr. Scanlon was working on an open hearth in a mar- 
ginal steel company. He took an active part in the union 
drive and was quickly elected president of the new local. 
With his background of cost accounting it was soon 
evident to him that the company couldn’t pay the union 
scale and stay in business. Off to Pittsburgh he hurried, 
with the president of the company in tow. They had a 
long talk with Clinton Golden at the Steelworkers’ head- 
quarters. Himself an advocate of union-management 
coHaboration, Golden told them to work out a plan 
whereby union and management could save the company. 
The result was the now famous Scanlon Plan. 

Concentrating on productivity, Mr. Scanlon persuaded 
management to give the workers a bonus for all tangible 
savings in labor costs. In return, he pledged that the 
workers would do their best, by using their brains as 
well as their brawn, to put the company back on its feet. 
The plan worked. The company not only survived the 
crisis but soon began to show a profit. 

Messrs. Murray and Golden promptly brought Mr. 
Scanlon to Pittsburgh and set him to work on other 
shaky steel companies. His formula—participation, team- 
work, productivity—worked magic in changing red ink 
into black. After a run of successes, Mr. Scanlon was 
invited to join the faculty of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, where he still continues his work. 

Though the Scanlon Plan has raised productivity at 
Lapointe and at some fifty other firms, it has paid even 
richer dividends in plant morale and community happi- 
ness. It shows what can happen when men carry into the 
factory the religious ideals of helpfulness and coopera- 
tion they hold in the privacy of their hearts. 
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Stability and freedom: 
our economic goal 





Benjamin L. Masse 





Te 1949 REPORT of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, submitted to the President on December 27, was 
a two-day wonder in the nation’s press. Then it faded 
from sight and mind. 

We don’t think that Report should be a two-day 
wonder. Dealing at considerable length with the relation- 
ship between government and business—surely one of 
the half-dozen big questions of the day—it should be 
widely read and discussed. We are therefore going to 
try to keep the document alive a while longer. The article 
which follows is intended to be an objective synopsis of 
the Report. Next week we shall print reactions to it by 
five or six authorities on Catholic social teaching. Our 
hope is that the article and its sequel will provide our 
readers with a lively topic for discussion in their study 
clubs and informal gatherings. 


BACKGROUND OF THE REPORT 


Within the lifetime of most of us a wave of revolu- 
tionary thought and action has rolled over half the globe. 
During the breathing spell between the First and Second 
World Wars, the smug laissez-faire world of eighteenth- 
century liberalism was rocked to its optimistic founda- 
tions. In certain countries — Russia, Italy, Germany — 
it was completely destroyed. In most others, it emerged 
from the 1930’s so changed as scarcely to be recogniz- 
able. The Second World War, and the settlements which 
resulted from it, enormously accelerated the change. 
Today, for hundreds of millions of people, free govern- 
ment and free enterprise are not much more than a 
memory, if even that. 

Despite all the convuisions abroad, the President’s 
economic advisers contend, the American people remain 
wedded to the ideal of freedom. Though recognizing 
that many of their problems are still unsolved, they 
prefer to move forward in traditional channels rather 
than risk the uncertainties of radical change. That is 
why, fearful of another depression, they are increasingly 
determined that nothing like 1929 must happen again. 
They seem to understand that only a major economic 
catastrophe can tempt them to renounce their commit- 
ment to free government and free enterprise. 

To make this resolve of the American people effective, 
the Council would have them concentrate on the relations 
between government and industry. “Many of our domes- 
tic problems,” says the Report, “revolve around the 
application of moderation, compromise and _ reconcile- 
ment in defining the respective rights and responsibilities 
of free enterprise and free government under a popular 
democracy.” That is the “root issue,” and it can be stated 
in several ways: 


Today, when free government and free enterprise are 
not much more than a memory for hundreds of millions 
of people, what is the outlook for the American econ- 
omy and government? For a guide to the trend, says 
AMeERIca’s industrial-relations editor, take a look at 
the 1949 Report to the President by the Council of 
Economic Advisers. We present his analysis herewith. 


How can enterprise remain free enough to be 

dynamic without moving from freedom to license? 

How can government be strong enough, as Lincoln 

said, to maintain the essential interests of the people 

without invading their liberties? How can stability 
be equated with growth? Liberty with law? Indi- 
vidualism with cooperation? How can we steer be- 
tween the dangers of absolutistic freedom and the 
deadliness of absolutistic security? 
With that admirable analysis, Fair Dealers and anti-Fair 
Dealers can readily agree. They can also agree with the 
Council that the times urge us “to formulate or restate 
a philosophy of the relationship between business and 
government.” A whole generation of Americans has been 
influenced by extremist propaganda which pictures con- 
flict between business and government as normal. They 
have been told by extremists on the one side “that our 
business system broke down through fatal defects and 
that government took the whole leadership in putting it 
together again.” From extremists on the other side they 
have heard that government is to blame for all the head- 
aches and tribulations of business. 

Such lopsided viewpoints, the Council points out, pro- 
vide fertile soil for the growth of internal discord. They 
make it difficult to adopt those cooperative attitudes and 
measures which are necessary to keep the economy pros- 
perous. What we need at the moment, as a prelude to 
better understanding, is some “candid stocktaking of 
current relations between business and government.” 
What, in fact, are government people thinking today 
about business and its problems? Have their attitudes 
been modified since the grim days of the 1930’s? What 
are the chances for agreement between business and 
government as the nation marches into a dangerous and 
uncertain future? 


TRENDS IN GOVERNMENT 


Like business, government is people; and people, 
wherever government is free, are incorrigibly prone to 
wide diversity of opinion. To speak with absolute cer- 
tainty about what “government” is thinking is therefore 
out of the question. Nevertheless, it is possible at any 
given time to discern “prevailing trends” in government 
thinking, and this the Council feels able to do. Speaking 
only for itself, it notes the following trends as especially 
significant today: 

1. The depression-bred idea that business has lost the 
power to expand and that future economic growth can 
come only from government initiative is dead as a door- 
nail. “The doctrine of secular stagnation,” says the 
Council, “no longer finds plase in any important public 
circle with which we are familiar.” From the President 
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down, government firmly believes that American business 
“can and should continue to grow.” 

2. Government thinking now emphasizes production, 
in contrast to distribution, as the more desirable and 
efficacious means of raising living standards. This atti- 
tude grows out of the shift described above from a 
“bearish” to a “bullish” outlook on the capacity of busi- 
ness to expand. In the Council’s words, Washington is 
persuaded “that efforts to promote expansion of total 
production and income of the economy are more signi- 
ficant than measures to ‘redistribute’ the current 
product.” 

3. The division of the national product among the 
various groups in society should be governed as much 
by economic principles as by social objectives. The ques- 
tion that must be faced is this: “What division at any 
given time will promote the smooth operation and further 
the balanced growth of our economy?” While social 
thinking is useful, to attempt an answer to that question 
by any other means than scientific economic analysis 
leads to conflict among powerful organized groups and 
creates unbearable tensions in society. In practice, we 
should “encourage sufficient funds and incentives for the 
growth of productive facilities which fully absorb our 
technology and man-power, while promoting sufficient 
flow of income to ultimate consumers to clear the markets 
of goods and thus avoid periodic ‘overproduction.’” In 
the long run, the Council holds, a “balanced” economy 
requires “the expansion of consumption opportunities 
at an even more rapid rate than the expansion of 
investment.” . 

4. National economic policy should be based on the 
fact that the long-range interests of our various groups 
are interdependent. Though government must continue 
to prevent the exploitation of one group by another, its 
policies should be directed, without fear or favor, toward 
the long-run common good. The more successful it is in 
persuading business and other groups to aim at the 
same goal, the less need will it find to intervene. 

5. Though still committed to the philosophy and goals 
of anti-trust legislation, government recognizes that the 
problem of monopoly and bigness must be periodically 
re-examined. At the present time not enough work has 
been done on the problem to warrant hard and fast 
conclusions. Only this much seems clear: “In a stable, 
expanding economy there is room both for well con- 
ducted big business (with its unique facilities for scien- 
tific and developmental experimentation) and for small 
business with its display of individualism and self- 
reliance.” 

6. The sixth trend in government thinking registers 
a shift from a “watchdog” to a “facilitative” approach to 
business. Some “don’ts” remain necessary, but regulation 
alone offers no answer to the challenge of a balanced 
economy. “Consequently,” the Council states, “the fiscal, 
credit, monetary and other facilitative operations by 
which government may promote an environment con- 
ducive to business expansion are at least as important 
as the more traditional watchdog functions.” 

7. For the long pull, government repudiates specific 
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economic controls as the proper or workable means to 
achieve peacetime stability and growth. Authority to fix 
wages and prices is useless unless the right relationship 
between them is known and popularly understood. A 
better approach to economic progress lies through educa- 
tion and understanding. Once we have these, government 
can use fiscal and other programs to promote balance 
and leave the other part of the job — “which resides in 
the continuing adjustment of prices and wages and 
profits” — to businessmen and workers themselves. 

8. Government policy, though allowing for “compen- 
satory” action, should concentrate on encouraging the 
business system to stabilize itself. The experience of the 
1930’s proves that government spending can mitigate the 
effects of a depression but is not alone sufficient to put 
the economy back on its feet. The Council holds’ thet 
“complete recovery from a substantial downswing pri- 
marily depends upon the revival of private investment.” 
Hence, the main objective of government policy must be 
to create “a climate favorable to business.” 


Looxinc AHEAD 


The life of the Employment Act of 1946, under which 
the Council operates, has coincided with a period of 
high-level production and 
employment. The problems 
to be solved were largely 
concerned with the inflation- 
ary aftermath of the war. 
Now, the Council notes, a 
new task challenges the 
Federal Government and 
the various economic groups 
in our society—the task 
of long-range stability and 
growth. 

To discharge its role of encouraging a climate favor- 
able to business enterprise, the Federal Government must 
strive to perfect the instruments at its disposal. It must 
coordinate the many programs which were developed on 
an emergency basis during the 1929 depression and the 
recent war. Though retaining enough flexibility to handle 
short-run shifts in the economy, it must aim at greater 
stability in its policies. It must correlate our growing 
welfare programs with general economic goals. All this 
involves planning, though not the sort of “blueprinting” 
associated with a centrally planned economy. On the con- 
trary, a coordinated and efficient Government policy 
“will help our business system to maintain that major 
responsibility for the condition of our economy which 





’ is ascribed to it under the American combination of free 


enterprise and free government.” 

That brings industry squarely into the picture. Though 
discussing the subject with a diffidence appropriate to 
Government economists, the Council is optimistic about 
present trends in business thinking. It holds that busi- 
nessmen, as a result of the war experience, have gained 
a new understanding of Government policies and opera- 
tions. They now understand more clearly the nature of 
the postwar challenge to our way of life and, as a con- 
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sequence, the imperative need of maintaining high levels 
of production and employment. They are more mature, 
economically speaking, than the generation of World 
War II businessmen. 

In fulfilling its major responsibility toward the 
economy, business faces, however, a serious difficulty. 
To be successful, efforts to combat a serious business 
downturn must be concerted. As the Council shrewdly 
observes: 

Businessmen individually and separately may react 

to the beginning of a downturn, or even to its pre- 

diction, in sufficient numbers cumulatively to accen- 
tuate the downturn. But no sufficiently satisfactory 
way has yet been found for businessmen individu- 
ally and separately to respond to the beginning or 


Asia at the 
boiling point 





Vincent S. Kearney 





A DIPLOMAT WORTHY OF THE NAME is expected 
to hear the grass grow beneath the international soil. It 
is a mark of “degeneration” in diplomacy to become 
aware of the shoots only after they are staring everyone 
else in the face. The tragedy of American foreign policy 
in the Far East is that the subhuman treatment of Angus 
Ward, the imprisonment of American airmen, the seizure 
of the United States Consulate in Peiping and subsequent 
forced withdrawal of all American consular officials from 
China were needed to convince the State Department 
that it has been playing a losing hand in China. 

During the past year events in China have followed 
one upon the other with such lightning-like rapidity that 
the United States Government has been taken completely 
by surprise. China is lost; Chiang Kai-shek has received 
his final repudiation; the United States is “over a barrel” 
— all the result of following the short-sighted policy of 
“waiting for the dust to settle” in China. 


STALEMATE IN POLICY 


American China policy is today an open contradiction. 
As long as the Chinese Reds do their best to keep Ameri- 
can influence out of China, United States recognition of 
the new regime is out of the question. At the same time, 
because of the political and military implications in- 
volved, the United States has adopted a “hands off” 
policy in regard to Formosa, the last stronghold of the 
Nationalist Government, still recognized as the legitimate 
Government of China. As “the dust settles,” the United 
States finds itself out in the cold, at odds with both the 
new and the old rulers of China, with no program to 
halt the advance of communism in Asia save the rather 
vague proposal of granting economic aid to the peoples 
of that continent who have not as yet succumbed to the 
Communist sweep. 


prospect of a downturn in a manner which cumula- 

tively holds the economy stable or propels it upward. 
Study and education can help businessmen to make the 
right decisions individually. But more is needed. There 
must be an institutional approach, and one which does 
not run afoul of the Sherman Act. Pending further in- 
vestigation of the proper way to achieve this, the Council 
plans a series of discussions from time to time with 
leaders of the major economic groups. Such informal 
meetings, it hopes, will foster that concerted approach 
needed to keep the economy stable and expanding. 

On that intriguing note, this synopsis of the Council’s 
Report ends. From here on, our panel of experts takes 
over. Watch for their comments next week. 


Fr. Vincent S. Kearney, who joined the staff of 
AMERICA last summer to cover the Far East, spent two 
years (1939-1941) at the Collége de la Sainte Famille 
in Cairo studying Oriental languages. Currently he is 
doing background work on China and the Far East 
at Columbia University. He is not related to Rev. 
James F, Kearney, S.J., AMERICA contributor on China. 


The position of the United States is the inevitable con- 
sequence of a long-drawn-out and misguided policy in 
which the United States never wholly backed the one 
great force that opposed the advance of communism in 
the Orient. At this stage of the game it is too late to 
retrieve what has already been lost. 

The whole situation blew up like a time bomb in the 
face of the Administration when President Truman made 
the decision to abandon Formosa. Republican spokesmen 
made capital of the final abandonment of Chiang Kai- 
shek. For the first time since the war our bipartisan 
foreign policy verged on collapse. A few days after 
President Truman’s action a bill to provide $60 million 
in economic aid to Korea was defeated in the House of 
Representatives by the narrow margin of two votes. The 
principal reason assigned was Republican anger at the 
lack of a policy for China and specifically because of the 
decision not to intervene on Formosa. 

It must be admitted that Formosa is a headache for 
the United States. There is justifiable fear that Chiang 
Kai-shek will not be able to defend the island. Should 
the Chinese Communists seize it, the island is a potential 
base for Soviet Russia. United States defense plans have 
consistently assumed that Formosa would remain in 
friendly hands. A hostile force occupying the island 
might partially disrupt those plans. Formosa is only 225 
miles from the Philippine Islands and 335 miles from 
Okinawa. It controls the shipping lanes from Japan to 
Southeast Asia. Republican Senators Taft, Knowland and 
Smith have therefore proposed that the United States 
move in. 

The Administration, however, is fearful of the con- 
sequences of outright military action on the part of the 
United States. To send American troops to occupy 
Formosa would put the United States in the middle of 
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the Chinese civil war. America has been trying to avoid 
such involvement. The presence of American troops on 
the island would look alarmingly like American imperial- 
ism in Asia while we talk of independence for the Asiatic 
peoples. By such action we would stand to lose much 
more, both politically and propagandistically, than we 
could ever hope to gain by force of arms. 

By legal technicality Formosa might be said to belong 
to Japan until such time as a peace treaty is signed. On 
this basis the United States, as the occupying force in 
Japan, might have some grounds for moving in under 
some form of trusteeship. The embarrassing difficulty is 
that at Cairo President Roosevelt promised that Formosa 
would be returned to China when the war ended. 

Does Formosa have the tremendous strategic value it 
is said to have? One look at a map will confirm the con- 
tention that it has great importance as a geographical 
position. In Communist hands it would be a salient flank- 
ing the perimeter of our defenses in the Pacific. In our 
hands it would be a salient projecting into the Com- 
munist front. But a military position is useless if there is 
not sufficient strength to defend it and if it cannot be 
tied into a strategic system of defenses. 


LEADING FROM WEAKNESS 


We do not seem to be able at present to use Formosa 
in this way. Since the war the United States military 
position in the Far East has deteriorated rapidly. We 
have no really strong base west of the Marianas. There 
are no American Army posts in the Philippines. The 
Seventh Fleet, which is based in Manila, consists of one 
cruiser, four destroyers and an aircraft carrier. Two 
more destroyers will shortly join this puny fleet. Okinawa 
will not be a strong base until its internal problems are 
settled. Japan, a country of 80 million people, governed 
under a constitution which denies it a military force and 
occupied by four United States divisions, can hardly be 
called a strong base. There are no U.S. forces in Korea. 

Given the over-all picture of our present military 
strength in the Pacific, Formosa hardly seems worth the 
tremendous expense in men and materials it would take 
to make it an invincible fortress. The question is not 
“Shall we establish the Nationalist Government on 
Formosa by our military aid?” but “Is it to our advan- 
tage to secure the island against Communist invasion?” 
Remember, we would lose no military advantage to 
Russia, were she to occupy Formosa, that she could not 
obtain by moving into the nearby China coast. 

The unfortunate aspect of the whole row in Congress 
over President Truman’s Formosa policy is that it has 
obscured the real issue. Republican opposition could 
make far more effective ammunition out of the whole 
series of misjudgments and bungling that led up to 
the Formosa decision than it can by concentrating on the 
Administration’s final decision to leave the island to its 
fate. Secretary of State Dean Acheson now condemns 
Russian imperialism for grabbing off four Chinese prov- 
inces—Manchuria, Outer and Inner Mongolia and Sin- 
kiang—but it was at Yalta that the Russian bear got 
its nose under the Chinese tent, when President Roosevelt 
made concessions of sovereign Chinese territory to the 
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Soviet. Both the Truman Administration and its predeces- 
sor backed General Stilwell against Chiang, suppressed 
the advice of Lieutenant General Wedemeyer (which 
could have saved China from the Russian imperialism 
Secretary Acheson now deplores) and approved the hare- 
brained proposal of General Marshall to include the 
Chinese Communists in Chiang’s Government. The Com- 
munists then were the unimpressive rebels to whom 
Secretary Acheson now refers as “the ill-equipped, 
ragged, very small military force up in the hills.” 

This indecisive and ill-considered policy is in large 
part responsible for the plight of the Chinese Nationalists 
today. This is the reason why the United States will soon 
be left as the solitary exponent of non-recognition among 
the world Powers. We have got ourselves into an im- 
possible situation if the United Nations is to function, 
smoothly and if the United States is to cooperate ef- 
fectively with the other democracies in forging a policy 
for Asia. 


LEADING FROM STRENGTH 


In announcing his bold “Truman Doctrine” in 1947, 
the President said: “I believe it must be the policy of the 
United States to support free peoples who are resist- 
ing subjugation by armed minorities or by outside 
pressures.” The size of Asia 
and the immensity of the 
problem facing the United 
States have proved this to 
be a dangerous generaliza- 
tion. The power and the re- 
sources of the United States 
are not limitless. We do not 
have the strength to scatter 
our forces over the globe. But the United States does 
have the strength to cooperate with free peoples every- 
where, where such cooperation is wanted and where it 
is the missing factor which will mean the difference 
between victory and defeat. 

The missing factor in Asia today is the economic and 
political help that will ensure the growth of strong, pros- 
perous and enlightened states. Without such help, the 
general Asiatic scene is one of political and economic 
chaos, ripe for further Communist exploitation. 

There is not the slightest doubt that communism will 
next exert its pressure on Southeast Asia. The first to 
feel the effects of the outward thrust of the New China 
will be the countries of Indo-China, Siam, Burma and 
Malaya. The danger will not necessarily be in the form 
of military attack. The danger is the fermentation of 
revolutionary ideas and the fact that Communists capital- 
ize on local discontents. Guns and bullets are no more 
effective barriers to ideas than they are to the winds that 
sweep down on Southeast Asia from the China plains. 

It is impossible for any observer to sketch what is 
going to happen in Southeast Asia during the next few 
years. At the present time there is at least a fifty-fifty 
chance of stopping communism at the Indo-Chinese 
border. 

Yet on analysis the situation does not seem to be quite 
so bad as it is said to be. The emergence of the United 
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States of Indonesia as a free and independent state, the 
largest in the area of Southeast Asia, is proof to the rest 
of Asia that there is an acceptable alternative to com- 
munism. In Indo-China the semi-autonomous government 
set up by the French under Bao Dai has made great 
strides in the last six months. It is actually counter- 
balancing the Nationalist movement of Communist Ho 
Chi-minh and has won over many of the latter’s followers. 
In Pandit Nehru of India the people of Asia have found 
a non-Communist leader around whom they can rally. 
The British have been successful in putting down Com- 
munist uprisings in Malaya. While Thailand is waiting 
to see which way the cat will jump, the country is calm 
at the moment. Despite the chaotic conditions in Burma, 
where the Government has a three-cornered fight on its 
hands with the Karens and two distinct Communist ele- 
ments, the Communists are vastly outnumbered and of 
negligible strength. 


LEADING 


But time is pressing. A long-range, positive policy must 
be evolved to govern our relations with the whole Asiatic 
area. It must be a policy that dovetails political objectives 
with military strength. What we do about Formosa is of 
minor significance when placed in the context of the total 
problem. What the United States is facing in Asia is a 
frontal attack on the whole American position in the 
Far East. One course of action has failed. We must look 
to another. 

Here are the bricks out of which we must build a new 
Far Eastern policy: 

1. A military solution to the problems of Southeast 
Asia is out of the question. The United States does not 
have the necessary resources. Besides, this country, as 
well as the rest of the world, has been taught the sad, 
hard lesson that a military solution is usually no solution 
at all. 

2. The principal objective of every country in Asia is 
self-rule. The most effective counter-measure that the West 
can take against the encroaching imperialism of the 
Soviet Union is to wipe out all traces of decadent colon- 
ialism. The United States should therefore demand as a 
guarantee, before joining with other nations in any co- 
operative economic plan for Asia, that France cut what 
remains of Bao Dai’s puppet strings, that Great Britain 
work for an independent Malaya and carry the principle 
to its logical conclusion by ultimately getting out of 
Hong Kong. American occupation of Japan should con- 
tinue only as long as is necessary. 

3. Economic aid from the West is desperately needed 
to help Asiatic countries raise their peoples’ standards 
of living. A job and a full stomach are needed to fend 
off Communism in Asia, as the Apostolic Delegate to the 
Philippines boldly declared two months ago (Am. 
1/7/50, p. 398). The burden of giving economic help 
will, of necessity, be borne by the United States. Even- 
tually something like a Marshall Plan for Asia will have 
to be adopted. Its cost will run into billions, but the 
American taxpayer must be educated to the fact that 
without a prosperous and free Asia we cannot avoid the 
much costlier “solution” of war. 


We cannot plead that action in Asia is impossible 
because the situation is “confused.” The dust has settled 
sufficiently to give us a pretty good glimpse of what is 
on the horizon. As the New York Times put it on Janu- 
ary 15: “Conditions in Asia will not improve of them- 
selves nor are they likely to change appreciably in the 
near future. We cannot ignore the problems out of exis- 
tence.” On the contrary, we know now the rough outline 
of what we must do to keep the cauldron of Asia from 
boiling over. 

But have we the courage to spend the money it will 
cost? 


Occupation tidbits 





Sumiko Kawachi 





(“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us, to see ourselves 
as ithers see us,” mused Robert Burns. In an Orient 
rapidly falling under the totalitarian Red thumb, how do 
the American Occupation Forces, the representatives of 
the West, look to the people of Japan? Miss Kawachi, 
graduate of one of Japan’s Catholic schools which have 
long served as a bridge between East and West, tells us.) 


| THE AMERICAN ARMY swept into Japan 
in 1945 to begin its Occupation, the troops were met by 
little button-nosed, Dutch-clipped children waving Amer- 
ican flags and piping “Hello.” The GI’s had heard so 
much of the treachery of this vicious and ruthless enemy 
that they fixed their bayonets and advanced cautiously. 
But it wasn’t long before they relaxed, and were pro- 
claiming the little button-noses the cutest kids in the 
world. Reluctantly they began admitting that maybe 
“these Japs are good Joes after all.” Now, after four 
years of closer acquaintance, one hears words of praise 
for the Japanese in American circles in which there is no 
reason for anything but strict sincerity. 

It might be interesting for Americans, in turn, to hear 
just what we think of them. I have been working for 
the Occupying Forces in various capacities—as house- 
maid, stenographer and secretary—for four years, and 
therefore have had ample opportunity to observe Ameri- 
cans in their off-guard moments. So, having compared 
notes with friends of mine in similar capacities, I—or 
we—have come to the following conclusions. 

The first thing we noticed about the Americans was 
their lack of empty formality. I don’t know what you 
want to call it—directness, initiative, forthrightness, 
efficiency—but anyway it is in direct contrast to Japanese 
high-collared, long-haired ceremoniousness. It’s a good 
thing the sun comes up by itself every morning, or we 
would spend half the day having formal speeches of 
deliberation and acceptance, drinking endless cups of 
green tea, and still greeting the sun as it was ready to 
sink in the west. The American, faced with the same 
situation, would merely set up a recording machine with 
an automatic timer which would set off a voice every 
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morning at the same time, reminding the sun to get up. 

I was brought up by the Religious of the Sacred Heart 
since the age of five, and have always been taught that 
neither side of an extreme is good. Therefore I see that 
our endless “conferences” are bad, but I feel, too, that 
a complete reversal to American “dispatch” would also 
be bad. A nice little mixture of the two would give us 
the ideal balance. This mixture is exactly what has been 
happening among us. The younger Japanese especially 
are most grateful for their contacts with Americans, con- 
tacts which have helped to cut short these soporific talks. 

We Japanese feel sorry for the Americans at times, 
however, when we see their complete lack of ceremony 
and a sense of ease. Perhaps it is a result of their “effi- 
ciency,” but they have almost a lust for activity. A Japa- 
nese, for instance, can invite a few friends to his home 
for an evening, and with merely a pot of tea and some 
interesting conversation have a delightful time. An Amer- 
ican, on the other hand, must have cases of Coca-Cola 
and whiskey, endless ice cubes, salads, sweets, color 
slides, home movies and a bridge game. Americans seem 
to think that life consists in activity and that if they 
slow down they will stop living. 

One of the strangest institutions of American life seems 
to us to be the baby sitter. Among Japanese, children 
and the home are the most precious part of living. We 
would not give them up merely to dash off to a movie 
or a dance or a cocktail party. Much less would we think 
of paying someone to take over for us the most wonder- 
ful part of our lives. Allied to this problem is the ques- 
tion of birth control, for which the Japanese have an 
inherent hatred. Even though we are terribly over- 
crowded in Japan, we would rather have our children 
and trust in God than give ourselves over to the blood- 
less efficiency of planned births, which might make life 
more comfortable materially, but not happier. 

But America is still a very young nation, and maybe 
it will settle down to a more tranquil existence as it 
grows ripe with years. 

The next thing we noticed about the Americans was 
their frankness and honesty. When they say Yes, they 
mean Yes. Whey they say No, they mean No. When a 
Japanese says Yes, he may mean Yes; he may mean 
No; or he may mean nothing at all. This is perhaps one 
of the reasons for our endless conferences. Although this 
may make life interesting at times, it can also make it 
quite irritating—as when, after having matched wits 
with your partner in a long dialog, you finally arrive 
right back where you started. 

Last summer, for instance, I went to visit my sister 
and brother-in-law in Tokyo. I arrived in the early 
evening, and both of them were out, but the maid greeted 
me. Since I was quite travel-stained and weary, she told 
me that the hot bath was ready, and cordially invited 
me to enter. A word or two here about the hot bath may 
be of interest, since it is an institution rather peculiarly 
Japanese. The bath is in a large square wooden box, 
under which a small stove is kept burning continually. 
All soaping and washing is done outside the tub, and 
one enters the scalding waters of the bath merely to open 
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and close the pores. It is quite a ceremonious affair jp 
the family. Since each one uses the same water, there 
is an order of rank, starting with the grandfather and 
father, and descending in the male line. When these have 
finished, the females enter in a similar order. 

I knew all this, of course, when the maid invited me 
to enter, so like a good Japanese girl I refused, though 
I really wanted to accept. The maid kept insisting, how. 
ever, and assured me that the master of the house had 
left orders that I should have the bath when I arrived, 
Having worked for the Americans for a while, I decided 
to be “democratic” and take 
my brother-in-law at his 
word. I thanked the maid 
and went in. When my sister 
and her husband arrived 
home, however, I discovered 
that we were still in our 
feudal double-talk, and that 
although my brother-in-law 
had left orders, they were 
orders in the Japanese sense, 
~~/ and meant the direct oppo- 
site to what they said. He 
was really peeved that I had 
presumed to break the ceremonial rank and enter before 
him. I had polluted the water, so he refused to enter, and 
sulked for the entire duration of my stay. 

There is an elaborate code of etiquette for the treat- 
ment of guests in Japan, but just as elaborate is the code 
for the guest, who must strive to outdo his host in re- 
fusing all the very delightful things which are offered. 
Ever since I was a little girl, I have had a devilish urge 
to break this code some day and accept everything my 
host urged on me. In more recent times this desire has 
centered itself a little more definitely on my brother-in- 
law. Of course, I would probably drive the poor man into 
bankruptcy, since hosts sometimes make the mc © spec- 
tacular offers, knowing that they are to be refused. But 
I think a little of that treatment might stop the custom. 

In this regard I have nothing but praise and admira- 
tion for American straightforwardness. I hope people 
of the United States never lose that quality. Life is too 
short to spend half of it in saying and doing things one 
does not mean. 

The next problem is the one of “women,” which is 
rather a thorny one to discuss. It seems to me that in 
this regard the Americans have overstepped the idea of 
balance, I learned from the Religious of the Sacred Heart. 

Japan still being a pagan country, Japanese women are 
still for the most part in the state of abject servility. 
They bear and rear the children, wait on their husbands, 
and are relegated to the rear of the house. When out of 
doors, a woman must always walk behind her husband, 
with toes pointed in to appear awkward. She must never 
dare to offer an opinion, and if asked must always say. 
“T have no idea,” or “I entirely agree with my husband.” 
Among the women themselves there is the empty formal- 
ism which is an offshoot of paganism and its super 
ficiality. 
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For instance, a girl of ten or twelve will not even lift 
her eyes to look at a dish of ice cream melting before 
her, since it would be impolite. She must be forced to 
draw near and eat it. If a group of young women comes 
visiting you, there will be an endless discussion at your 
front door to decide who will enter the house first, until 
some “bold” creature, disgusted with the whole affair, 
will go in. She is then branded by the rest as “forward.” 

The American woman, on the other hand, seems to 
have taken the lead completely. In the home her word is 
law. I was surprised to see how many women there were 
in the Occupation in positions of absolute trust. In the 
administrative, educational and communication fields, 
the women seem to have taken over. 

I am not yet quite convinced that this is a good thing. 
Most Japanese girls, although they may envy the Ameri- 
can woman her lovely clothes and apparent life of ease, 
would not too readily change places with her. To use 
an American phrase which I just picked up (and which 
perhaps would cause the nuns who taught me English to 
shudder), the whole thing is too much like a “rat race.” 
There are no distinct lines of separation any more; there 
are no longer the protectors and the protected; the loved 
and the beloved; the pursuers and the pursued. American 
men and women are on equal terms, and marriage seems 
to become a contest for the survival of the fittest. Maybe 
we Japanese are in a rut, but we still prefer the more 
conventional relations of the sexes. 

I have been taught that the ideal which raised the 
women of the West from pagan servitude was the model 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. The American woman seems 
to have gone far beyond the graciousness and winning 
poise of Our Lady. They no longer have a model, and 
hence have gone from servitude to equality and on to an 
arrogant superiority. I often wonder just how much most 
of them enjoy it. 

Many American women think that the answer to the 
problem for Japanese women lies in mass co-education. 
This, I believe, would produce nothing but moral chaos 
since the Japanese do not live so much by natural law 
as by tradition. The answer for us, and, I might add, 
the answer for them also, lies where it always has lain 
—in the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

My ramblings were intended merely to set forth ran- 
dom thoughts. I shall end up with a very random one— 
on American adaptability. I was shocked the first time 
I saw an American using a kimono for a bathrobe. It 
seemed to be almost a form of prostitution. Gradually I 
became accustomed to it all as I saw them using a rice- 
bowl for a flower-vase, a cake-dish for an ash-tray and 
so on. Japanese are hidebound traditionalists; but in a 

country which is se poor it might be a good idea if we 
could achieve some of this versatility. However, I still 
have trouble when I try to use a furoshiki, a Japanese 
ceremonial scarf used to present gifts, for a kerchief 
around my head. My mother calls it a sort of “demo- 
cratic lunacy.” 

We have learned much from the Americans, but I think 
there has been a little “rubbing off” on both sides which 
I trust will be beneficial for both of us. 





Catholics in the U. S.: 
how many are we? 





Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. 





In AN “AMERICA” COMMENT, July 23, 1949, it 
was suggested that currently published estimates of the 
Catholic population in the United States may be too low. 
The number of infant baptisms for 1948, compared to 
the Catholic population of the same year, said the writer, 
would “indicate a Catholic birth-rate of 35.9.” The as- 
sumption was made that our Catholic birth-rate might be 
as high as 30, but hardly higher, and, on this assumption, 
the Catholic population would be more than 31,000,000. 

I do not believe that this assumption is valid, either 
as to the higher birth-rate or to the population which 
this birth-rate would indicate. The fact seems to be that 
thousands of infants are lost to the Church immediately 
after baptism and for this reason any attempt to estimate 
the actual Catholic population of the United States on 
the basis of infant baptisms is unrealistic. 

In a detailed sociological study which I am making 
of a Southern urban parish I have run into this same 
problem. We took a census of all the people living within 
the territorial limits of the parish, and found 10,946 
white persons who listed themselves as Catholics. When 
we went back to these persons with a detailed census 
schedule, however, we found that 4,219 could not in any 
sense be called members of the parish. They were for the 
most part baptized but “dormant” Catholics, who did not 
go to Mass even once a year. Strangely enough, however, 
they bring their children to the church for baptism. 

Our first problem, then, was: what is a Catholic? 
These people, we decided, were no longer Catholics, and 
the actual parish consisted of 6,727 persons in the spring 
of 1948—approximately the same number reported in- 
dependently by the pastor to the Chancery. If all the 
pastors in the country judge the number of parishioners 
as accurately as this one did, Kenedy’s Catholic Directory 
must have a relatively accurate total estimate of the 
Catholic population. 

When we took the baptismal records of the parish for 
1948 and compared the number of infant baptisms with 
the number of parishioners (6,727), we had an indication 
of a parish birth-rate of 40.93—an impossible figure, ob- 
viously. When we compared the number of infant bap- 
tisms with the whole white “Catholic” population (both 
dormant and practising), however, we found an indicated 
birth-rate of 25.21, which is approximately correct for 
urban Catholics in this particular year. Working from the 
actual census figures, we found that the dormant Cath- 
olics had a birth-rate of 22.04 while the active Catholic 
parishioners had a rate of 24.08. 

From the above experience, I would suggest that we 
are fooling ourselves about the size of the Catholic popu- 
lation if we use as our basis of calculation the number of 
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infant baptisms in any given year. If we do, we will be 
claiming millions of people who are Catholic in no sense 
whatever, except that they have been baptized. The dor- 
mant Catholic still seems to think that baptism for his 
children is the proper thing, that it is one of the expected 
patterns of behavior, a part of his mores which he doesn’t 
want to repudiate completely. Generally speaking, I would 
say that “christening” is for them a social custom, and 
the sacrament of baptism means nothing sacred to them 
or to their children, either as an admission into the parish 
or as the beginning of a supernatural life. 

Apparently the pastors of the country are employing a 
roughly accurate rule-of-thumb method for gauging the 
number of parishioners (as contrasted to the number of 
baptized persons). Short of a careful, house-to-house 
census every year, I know of two general and “non- 
scientific” ways of calculating the number of Catholics 
iu an urban parish. The first is to get the average Sunday 
Mass attendance and multiply it by two. This would 
give us 6,930 in the parish I am studying. The second 
is to get the annual average of infant baptisms over a 
five-year period and multiply it by twenty-five. This 
would give us 7,200 in the parish. Both methods result 
in an over-count, but the first seems more dependable. 

The first “rule of thumb” may seem drastic and in 
some need of explanation. It will not work in downtown 
churches like the Immaculate Conception in New Orleans, 
which attracts attendance from all over the city, nor at 
the Gesi in Miami, where the attendance fluctuates 
greatly with the seasons of the year. I have checked both 
rules against the census figures of “normal” urban 
parishes in Mobile, New Orleans and El Paso, and they 
appear to be relatively dependable. Furthermore, an 
actual count of Mass attendance at all the churches 
in a Southern city showed that less than half of the es- 
timated Catholic population attended Mass. 

In considering the second rule of thumb, I think it 
is safe to say that the urban Catholic birth-rate tends to 
follow the same fluctuations exhibited by the population 
at large. In estimating the Catholic population of our 
country, I would tentatively suggest the use of two base 
figures: 1) a Catholic birth-rate of 25 per thousand, 
and 2) a leakage percentage of 33, or a leakage rate 
of 8.3 per thousand infant baptisms. If the population 
figures are to be projected for future estimates they must 
include a crude death-rate of about ten per thousand. 

1. Birth-rate. We Catholics have been telling our- 
selves that the Catholic birth-rate is much higher than 
that of other groups in our population. I think that this 
is only relatively true. The great majority of our Cath- 
olics live in cities, and all studies have shown that they 
have a higher birth-rate than their urban neighbors. In 
the rest of the country, however, statistics tend to show 
that the Protestant rural birth-rate is higher than the 
Catholic urban rate. While this distribution of our popu- 
lation remains as it is—with the Catholics in the cities 
and the Protestants on the land—we probably cannot 
claim a national Catholic birth-rate higher than that of 
the country as a whole. In 1948 that rate was a little less 
than 25. 
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2. Baptisms. I suspect that approximately one-third 
of all the infants baptized as Catholics in this country 
do not grow up as Catholics, do not become parishioners 
and are not counted as such by the pastors in their 
reports to the Chancery. In other words, if the birth. 
rate and infant baptismal rate coincide at 25 per thou. 
sand, the rate of loss is approximately 8.3 per thousand. 

My evidence for this suspicion may appear slight. 
However, if the number of infant baptisms (937,208) 
in 1948 represents a birth-rate of 25, there should be 
approximately 37,500,000 Catholics in this country. The 
difference between that figure and the figure given in the 
Catholic Directory (1949) would then represent a loss 
of over 30 per cert. 

In the parish we are studying we made a comparison 
of the twenty-year record of infant baptisms with the 
corresponding age-categories of parishioners. After allow- 
ing for mortality, we discovered that there were ap- 
proximately 37 per cent fewer persons in the parish than 
had been baptized. To make this worse, the parish ac- 
tually increased by migration during the past ten years. 
It seems no mere accident that this percentage of youth. 
ful leakage from the Church closely coincides with the 
fact that approximately 38 per cent of all self-styled 
Catholics in the parochial area are in reality dormant 
Catholics. 

The children of these dormant Catholics are really 
“out of the Church” after baptism. They do not show 
up when it is time to make their first Holy Communion 
or to receive Confirmation. They do not appear in the 
parish census. Catholics in the age group 5-13 years in 
the elementary schools, both Catholic and public, are al- 
most 40 per cent less than they should be in relation to 
the number of baptisms in the corresponding years. 

I am willing to admit that the percentage of youthful 
leakage may be larger than average in this parish. That is 
why I prefer to offer the more conservative estimate of 
loss of baptized infants for the Church at 8.3 per thou- 
sand yearly rather than at the higher rate which is in- 
dicated in this parish study. 

The AMERICA commentator states that “a scientific 
statistical study of the U.S. Catholic population is yet to 
be made.” Taking into consideration the lack of money, 
of trained Catholic census-takers and statisticians, we 
probably cannot expect a reliable study of this kind in 
the foreseeable future. Meanwhile, I would tentatively 
suggest the procedure outlined above. Briefly, the as- 
sumptions used in this rough method are as follows: 
1) the rate of infant baptisms and the “Catholic” birth- 
rate coincide; 2) The “Catholic” birth-rate and the 
national birth-rate coincide; 3) approximately 33 per 
cent of all baptized Catholics must be excluded from the 
real Catholic population. 


(Rev. Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., who spent six years of his 
youth as a bricklayer in New Jersey, has since constructed 
many a literary edifice as author of Roots of Change, 
Man of Spain, How to Find the True Religion and several 
other books. Father Fichter [Ph.D., Harvard] is now head 
of the Department of Sociology, Loyola U., New Orleans.) 
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In defense 
of Francis Thompson 





Perence L. Connolly 





S expo HAVE I READ an article so replete with 
misinformation and misinterpretation as “Francis 
Thompson” by J. M. Cohen in the December issue of 
the London Month. It was surprising to find such views 
in a periodical remembered for Edmund Gardner’s criti- 
cism of Thompson, one of the best ever written (Feb., 
1898). Adequately to correct Mr. Cohen’s errors would 
require a volume. A few selected errors are here dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Cohen speaks of Thompson’s addiction to drugs 
and his outcast existence in the streets of London as 
matters of deliberate choice. But Everard Meynell, in 
the poet’s Life, states that drugs were probably admin- 
istered to him during his illness while a medical student 
in Manchester. With the late Wilfrid Meynell (whose 
name is misspelled in Mr. Cohen’s article) this was a 
conviction. As for Thompson’s deliberate choice of the 
streets of London—as the decadents of the 1890’s chose 
the Quartier Latin of Paris—nothing could be more un- 
true. He left home, fearfully hurt, because of a quarrel 
with his father, a quarrel precipitated by his father’s 
false charge that he had been drinking—the doctor had 
mistaken the effects of laudanum for the effects of alcohol. 
Soon Thompson was on his way to London—“without 
hope and with the gloomiest forebodings, in the desperate 
spirit of an enfant perdu.” Such were his feelings, self- 
recorded, as he entered the city—hardly the sentiments 
of a man who had left home, as Mr. Cohen has it, in 
response to “a compulsive need to cast himself utterly 
outside human society.” 

His subsequent life of destitution in London was not, 
as Mr. Cohen says, a vie de Bohéme—a most offensive 
phrase with very unpleasant implications. When, shortly 
after Thompson’s death, there appeared in an American 
periodical ideas identical with Mr. Cohen’s, Alice Mey- 
nell sent to the Dublin Review her memorable rebuttal 
—a complete and final vindication of Thompson for all 
who are not determined to think ill of him. A single 
sentence must suffice: “During many years of friendship 
and almost daily companionship it was evident to solicit- 
ous eyes that he was one of the most innocent of men.” 
At almost the same time Wilfrid Meynell wrote in the 
Nation, in answer to a letter in the London Times: 
“There are few things more certain to his friends than 
the sanctity of Thompson, or more sacred than his un- 
tarnished name. No pen—least of all, mine—can do jus- 
tice to him, to his rectitude, to his gentleness.” Concern- 
ing the poet’s years in London, Thompson’s uncle wrote: 
“There does not appear to have been anything of what 
is usually termed immorality.” It is strange that a few 
lines after Mr. Cohen’s reference to Thompson’s vie de 
Bohéme he quotes the fearful lines from Sister Songs 
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in which the poet describes the days spent in London as: 
. .. that nightmare-time which still doth haunt 
My dreams, a grim, unbidden visitant— 

Allusions to Thompson’s “lack of self-will” and “pur- 
poseful refusal to exercise any self-will whatsoever” re- 
call a day in 1938 at Greatham, when I heard the late 
Wilfrid Meynell say: “Francis was the strongest willed 
inman I ever met.” And in the Athenaeum, a few days 
after the poet’s death, he wrote: “His life—always a 
fragile one—doubtless owed its prolongation to ‘man’s 
unconquerable mind,’ in him so invincible that he seemed 
to add meaning to Wordsworth’s phrase.” Moreover, 
Thompson, a confirmed drug addict when the Meynells 
rescued him, was, in an astonishingly short time, com- 
pletely cured. And no one is ever cured of drug addiction 
who has not a will of iron—one in a thousand. Mr. 
Cohen asserts: “Thompson the poet owed more to his 
laudanum than to the patronage of Cardinal Manning.” 
There is no record of Cardinal Manning’s having been 
Thompson’s patron. He had one patron so generous, lov- 
ing and watchful that he needed no other. Nor would 
he have accepted one. Thompson met the Cardinal once, 
and was invited to come again. But he never went. 

Thompson’s poetic debt to laudanum is a schoolboy’s 
illusion. Poems was written after his complete cure from 
drug addiction, during his year at the Priory in Stor- 
rington and the subsequent two years in London with 
the Meynells, whose watchfulness could detect no sign 
of drugs. Nearly everything in New Poems was written 
at Pantasaph, where Thompson lived for nearly five years 
within the grounds of the Capuchin Monastery. The late 
Archbishop Kenealy told me that he visited the poet 
every morning, afternoon and evening during his years 
there, and never saw the slightest trace of drugs. And 
Mrs. Meynell: “Not one of Francis Thompson’s poems, 
except, perhaps, “Dream Tryst”—and this inferior to all 
others in his first volume—was written with the aid of 
opium.” Finally, the poet’s biographer states: “the opium 
habit was stifled at the birth of the poet in Thompson.” 

Says Mr. Cohen: “It was to the voracious, undiscern- 
ing poetry lovers, and above all to the Catholics among 
them, that Thompson owed his initial popularity. But 
Coventry Patmore, a fellow Catholic and a poet, was not 
deceived.” Then follows this sentence from Patmore’s 
review of Poems: “Not a greater Crashaw, he [Thomp- 
son] has never done anything which approaches in tech- 
nical beauty to Crashaw’s “Music Duel.” And here the 
quotation ends, although Patmore continues: “But then 
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Crashaw himself never did anything else approaching 
it; and for the rest of his work, it has all been equaled, 
if not excelled, in its peculiar beauties as well as its 


peculiar defects, by this new poet.” Furthermore, any 


comparison based upon Crashaw’s “Music Duel” is of 


little significance, since the poem is chiefly a redaction 
ef a Latin poem by Rev. Famiarius Strada, S.J. 


Thompson’s initial popularity was, in Mr. Cohen’s 


opinion, attributable to “uncritical enthusiasts,” chiefly 
“the Catholics among them.” Even if M. J. Garvin and 


Arnold Bennett were critics of “low standing,” as Mr. 


Cohen claims, there were others—Edmund Gardner, 
Alice Meynell and H. D. Traill in his later criticism— 
whose high repute as critics is beyond cavil. Patmore’s 
review of Thompson’s Poems, from which Mr. Cohen 
takes his incomplete quotation, opens with this sentence: 

Mr. Francis Thompson is a writer whom it is impos- 

sible that any qualified judge should deny to be a 

“new poet”; one altogether distinct in character 

from that of several high-class mediocrities who, 

during the past twenty years or so, have blazed into 

immense circulation, and have deceived, for a while, 

many who seemed to be of the elect among critics. 
And again: “Mr. Thompson is a Titan among recent 
poets.” Mrs. Meynell, indisputably one of the ablest 
critics of her day, thus explains Thompson’s high place 
among English poets: “It is simply the fact of great 
poetry, evident from that page of which the opening 
marks a date in the history of our incomparable national 
literature.” E. K. Chambers, quoted by Mr. Cohen to 
Thompson’s detriment, thus concludes his review of Sister 
Songs, least successful of Thompson’s three volumes of 
poetry: “After all, Mr. Thompson is the only one of the 
young poets of the day who persistently tempts one, 
page after page, to waive one’s critic right, and con- 
tentedly to stand and admire.” It is true that Chambers 
was “provoked” by Thompson’s vocabulary and quotes 
examples. But he also gives examples of Thompson’s 
“purity of diction and an intensity of imaginative vision 
worthy of the great masters of song.” 

True, Thompson’s highly Latinized vocabulary “pro- 
voked such traditional critics as Quiller-Couch and Sir 
E. K. Chambers.” But Chambers’ criticism is based on 
the supposition that Thompson coined words from Latin, 
“instead of searching fairly for the appropriate—the 
right—word,” a supposition that is false. As Mrs. Mey- 
nell points out: 

Obviously there are Latinisms and Latinisms! Those 

of Gibbon and Johnson, and of their time generally, 

serve to hold passion well at arm’s length; they are 
the mediate, and not immediate, utterance of human 
feeling. But with Francis Thompson the majestic 

Latin word is forged hot on the anvil of the artificer. 

No Old English in the making could be readier or 

closer. 

Quiller-Couth is particularly “provoked” by the opening 
words of “An Anthem of Earth.” “‘In nescientness, in 
nescientness, ” he writes, “puts me at once in a frame 
of mind unfavourable to thorough enjoyment of what 
follows.” But nescientness and other words of Latin deri- 
vation of which Quiller-Couch complains find their jus- 
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tification in the very “sense of the history of language” 
which he cites against them. There is no exact equivalent 
of nescientness in English, and the idea it conveys, com. 
plete not-knowingness, may well have been the deliber. 
ately chosen expression of Thompson’s idea, to distin. 
guish it from Wordsworth’s: “Not in entire forgetful. 
ness.” 

One of Mr. Cohen’s profoundest misunderstandings of 
Thompson is this: “Thompson was, in fact, throughout 
his life, a passive vehicle either for poetry or religious 
experience, one who accepted the sweets of song or 
vision without exercising any critical choice.” It would 
be interesting, in view of this opinion, to read Mr, 
Cohen’s interpretation of “The Hound of Heaven,” g 
literally autobiographical poem. And how, one wonders, 
would he interpret “Against Urania,” “By Reason of 
Thy Law,” “The Dread of Height,” and similar poems? 
In a passage from “Contemplation,” which Mr. Cohen 
quotes as expressive of Thompson’s theory of poetry, are 
three lines descriptive of the only activity possible for a 
poet when he feels the first stirrings of inspiration: 

When he his mortal house unbars 

To the importunate and thronging feet 

That round our corporal walls undeeded beat. 
And Mr. Cohen would do well to ponder another line in 
“Contemplation”: “Nothing so active is, as that which 
least seems so.” In his study of Thompson, the poet and 
the man, he has mistaken much that seems, for that 
which is. To him, Thompson’s “early poems have all an 
underlying despair,” and he quotes from “An Anthem 
of Earth” the poet’s description of the world as “a 
haunted tenement peopled from barrows and outwom 
ossuaries.” But that is merely preliminary to the sublime 
apostrophe: 

Pontifical Death, that doth the crevasse bridge 

To the steep and trifid God. 
And the poem’s ending, addressed by the poet to the 
Earth, is: 

my cell is set 

Here in thy bosom; my little trouble is ended 

In a little peace. 
This is not despair, but the reward of hope. The second 
example of this “underlying despair” is the poet’s de- 
scription of himself as: “One stricken from his birth 
With curse of destinate verse.” But as the poem (“To 
the Dead Cardinal of Westminster”) proceeds, “the 
curse of destinate verse” issues in its rewards, not in 
despair. 

Naked I wait Thy love’s uplifted stroke! 

My harness piece by piece Thou hast hewn from me, 

And smitten me to my knee. 

Thus cried Thompson, “and then the stroke fell,” says 
Mr. Cohen, without further comment. But the stroke that 
fell was the stroke of God’s love, deliberately awaited 
and accepted by the soul, naked, because stripped of 
self-love, and smitten to its knees in humble submission 
by the love of God. This is not despair, but the dawn of 
hope that is prelude to God’s loving embrace with which 
the poem ends. 

One wonders if Mr. Cohen can possibly have read 
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Thompson’s poems inspired by children, in view of his 
statement: “his poems to children are mawkish with the 
fervors of puberty.” The title of these poems is “Poems 
on Children” and the preposition is deliberately chosen. 
Even a cursory reading makes it clear that they are not 

to children. Excepting “Ex Ore Infantium,” there 
is scarcely a line that a child could understand, and they 
express little or no love of children, “mawkish” or other- 
wise. They record, chiefly, the poet’s thoughts and feel- 
ings inspired by the presence of children—philosophical 
musings, comparisons of his own sinfulness with the 
child’s innocence, and similar reactions. 


The antepenultimate sentence of Mr. Cohen’s article is 
this gleeful hallucination: “As a poet, however, Thomp- 
son is now interred with Swinburne in the neat grave of 
a collected edition, which lies unread on the shelves.” 
What strange bedfellows even in the grave of oblivion! 
Just for the record, it may be well to mention that within 
the last ten years there have been published six complete 
editions of Thompson’s poetry, many separate editions 
of “The Hound of Heaven,” and several translations of 
selected poems into French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Welsh, Yiddish and Japanese. Mr. Cohen’s rejoicing over 
Thompson’s interment is rather premature. 
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Great in a great era 








ELOQUENT INDIAN. The Life of 
Jemes Bouchard, California Jesuit 








By John Bernard McGloin, S.J. Stan- 
ford University Press. 382p. $5 


James Chrysostom Bouchard, S.J., won 
this unique epitaph: “To no man in all 
the West is the Church of God more 
beholden than to Father Bouchard.” 


| The writer was the second Archbishop 


of San Francisco, Patrick William Rior- 
dan (1884-1914). 

Watomika, Delaware son of Chief 
Kistalwa, was born on the tribal reser- 
vation near Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
in 1823. At nine he was permitted, 
after plaintive pleading, to ride with 
his father on the warpath. He was or- 
phaned in that battle, but in time the 
kind interest of a Presbyterian mission- 
ary, one “Mr. Williamson,” guided him 
to Marietta College in Ohio. There he 
made his studies and prepared for the 
ministry. His first efforts found him at 
St. Louis in 1847. One Sunday after- 
noon that spring he wandered into the 
children’s catechism class at St. Fran- 
cis Xavier Church. When he came out, 
he brought with him a decision to study 
the catechism. On May 23 he was bap- 
tized in the same church. A year later, 
in July, 1848, he became a Jesuit nov- 
ice at Florissant. His next thirteen 
years gave this native American the 
training that would support him in his 
mature life. August 16, 1861, saw his 
ship dock at San Francisco, whither he 
was sent to aid his Western fellows as 
a preacher in “American” English. 
Truly gigantic was the work of the 
next three decades, until his death at 
St. Ignatius College on December 27, 
1889, 

What moved his Archbishop to pen 
that noble epitaph? It was the work of 
4 great man in an era that called for 
great men. Watomika—surnamed Bou- 
chard after his French mother—entered 
life in a land with no organized govern- 
ment between the State of Missouri and 
the Pacific Slope. When he reached the 
Golden Gate, Western growth was in 
its first struggles. Gold, the Mormons, 


Chinese coolies and the lawlessness of 
raw, frontier life challenged every 
force of civilization. Bouchard met all 
four of these elements in missionary 
travels that ranged from Victoria to 
San Diego, from Havre to the State of 
Deseret. A fifth enemy to peace was 
religious intolerance. He faced them 
all, and his contact brought blessings 
to them all. The secular press, the 
Catholic and Protestant and anti-Catho- 
lic press, apparently judged him most 
worthy of note. His biographer cites 
an immense list of dailies and weeklies 
in evidence of this tremendous influ- 
ence. In fact the book, on the two 
counts of solid historical worth and 
literary merit, has few rivals of its 
kind. 

Though Bouchard seemed a man of 
destiny, nevertheless the Indian Jesuit 
had many a tragic day in his generous 
life. His mood, mighty in eloquence, 





BOU0hS 


fell often to the somber and the sad. 
He made mistakes, and he found harsh 
treatment. The author does a masterly 
job in handling these difficult data. 
The very eminence of the wonderfully 
gifted orator brought him contradic- 
tions. And his roving commissions car- 
rying him high and far while pastor 
and professor stood on the line, caused 
numerous tensions in a personality that 
was otherwise unusual in attracting 
men to truth and to the good life. He 
made men believe that good life pos- 
sible, at a time when so many needed 
the stamina of hopes and ideals. There- 
fore his epitaph. 
W. Eucene Suizts, S.J. 














British pyrotechnics in Italy 
A FEW FLOWERS FOR SHINER 








By Richard Llewellyn. Macmillan. 372p. 
$3 


Shiner doesn’t appear in the book. He 
was the buddy of Snowy, a truck-driver 
in the British Eighth Army liberating 
Italy. Snowy is on leave, and in his 
beloved truck Rosie is driving down 
toward the heel of the peninsula to put 
a few flowers on Shiner’s grave. Bill, 
a First Army bloke, gets a lift, and on 
the way an American deserter and an 
American “princess” married to an 
Italian nobleman, become passengers. 

But Snowy does much, much more 
than just put some flowers on Shiner’s 
grave. He and his passengers transport 
whole villages of Italians back to their 
ruined homes, they succor women and 
children, they finally get captured by 
a gang of international deserters who 
are terrorizing the countryside and get- 
ting rich on black-market deals. Even- 
tually, of course, the American leaves 
to rejoin his outfit, the “princess” bids 
a sad farewell to Snowy, whom she has 
come to love, and Bill, Snowy and Rosie 


land back at base, only to find to their 
disgust that their command has become 
a unit in the U. S. forces. 

The story is alternately good and 
bad. It is melodrama of the purest ray 
serene, but it is at the same time a 
strangely moving document on the good- 
ness of human nature. The two Brit- 
ishers, one Cockney, the other Lanca- 
shire, protest that they hate the bloody 
Eyties, but when they see a starving 
youngster, out come the rations, and 
the child gets his first full meal in 
months. Snowy in particular is the 
homespun nobleman. His beloved wife 
Liz and his two daughters back home 
are the idols of his soul, and his affair 
with the “princess” (told, by the way, 
with no lubricity) fills him with shame 
and deepens his affection and longing 
for his family. 

Despite the avowed agnosticism of 
the two main characters, they show a 
real, if hard-boiled Christian charity. 
There is one scene that is quite moving. 
It depicts Snowy trying to delve up 
some sort of prayer from the depths of 
his being as he finishes tidying Shiner’s 
grave. He can find none, and when he 
asks Bill if he remembers any, all Bill 
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touch of General Motors about it, but 
that only adds to its charm. 

With its gracious and informative 
Foreword by the Archbishop of Lao- 
dicea, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, Father White’s volume should 
be required reading for every Catholic, 
for everyone considering the possibility 
of becoming a Catholic and perhaps 
deterred by fear of untoward temporal 
consequences, and for every sincerely 
spiritually minded person anywhere, no 
matter what his own religious convic- 
tions might be. It is spiritual reading 
of the most inspiring type. 

Father White’s book is definitely not 
a “life” of Mother Seton; actually, 
with all that has been put in print 
about that great personage—I believe 
her to have been America’s greatest 
woman, and I think Father White’s 
book goes far to prove it—a definitive 
and adequate “life” is yet to be written 
of her. But it does give a picture never 
to be forgotten of a great soul on its 
pilgrimage to eternity. It is a cumu- 
lative picture; it grows and grows, 
from scrawls written to her father at 
an age when ‘he would still pat her 
head lovingly and say “Bett is a goose,” 
to that last sublime charge to her 
“Many Daughters” as she lay on her 
death bed at Emmitsburg. 

Mostly it is Mother Seton herself 
who writes, not Father White. Mother 
Seton to her William, to Antonio and 
Filippo Filicchi, to her children, to her 
friends, to Archbishop Carroll, Bishop 
Cheverus and other members of the 
hierarchy, to priests, to her spiritual 
children, to her friends, in her volumi- 
nous diary, in a way that makes the 
volume a little difficult to read. Mother 
Seton’s style was characteristic of her 
age, beautiful indeed, but extravagant 
of expression. But in the incredible 
spiritual richness of the content, a style 
more florid than that to which we are 
accustomed is soon forgotten. One goes 
on and on in deepening wonder at the 
beauty of the soul thus self-revealed, 
and cannot but be inspired to some 
measure at least of emulation, if only 
from afar. 

It is this final factor that gives the 
book its true and great value. 

Epwarp Roserts Moore 





THE PEOPLE SHALL JUDGE 





Selected and Edited by The Staff, Social 
Sciences 1, The College of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The University of Chi- 
cago Press. Vol. I: 797p.; Vol II: 93lp. 
$4.50 each. 


Undergraduate students of American 
History are now making increased use 
of primary sources in the classroom. 
The pioneering efforts of Columbia, 
Yale, the University of Chicago and, 
of course, St. John’s, the mater matrum 


for undergraduate source-study, have 
led to several texts excellently adapted 
for classroom use. Now to Yale Uni- 
versity’s series on Select Problems in 
Historical Interpretation (two volumes 
of which deal with American history) 
and Hacker’s Shaping the American 
Tradition, is added The People Shall 
Judge, a two-volume work designed 
for “the promotion of intelligent citi- 
zenship.” Based on more than five 
years of preparation and testing in 
the College of the University of Chi- 
cago, the work aims to “make free men 
wise,” to “help Americans to study 
their own past in such a way that they 
will grow in practical wisdom.” To 
attain this aim the authors arranged 


their selections, which start with the 
Mayflower Compact and go to the 
North Atlantic Pact, in logical units so 
proposed as to allow the student to 
view as much as possible both sides of 
a problem. Thus, Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton, Taft and Truman, Business and 
Labor present their views. 

Such a judicious selection and ar- 
rangement of texts permits the student 
to realize the importance of economic 
and sociological conditions in the de- 
velopment of the nation and helps him 
to think of his country’s growth in 
more than only political terms. 

The reviewer cannot quarrel with the 
compilers and editors for their inclu- 
sion or exclusion of particular docu- 





BY POPULAR DEMAND! A new edition of an out- 
standing work, printed entirely from new plates— 


x The Life of Jesus 
Christ in Meditations 


M. Meschler, S.J. 
Translated by Sister Mary Margaret, O.S.B. 


Two Volumes, $12.00 





This two-volume Life of Christ in Meditations is a 
series of spiritual reflections based directly on the events 
and discourses in the life of our Savior. In each instance 
the author begins with the Gospel narrative, which is fol- 
lowed by an account of the historical and other circum- 
stances. These sections would, if pieced together, con- 
stitute a chronological life of Christ, beginning with the 
life of the Word in the bosom of the Trinity from al! 
eternity, and concluding with the eternal glory of the 
God-man at the right hand of the Father. 


Then follow the devout reflections. Of course the deeds 
and words of our Lord are an inexhaustible source of 
doctrinal and moral teaching. From this treasure Father 
Meschler has drawn a wealth of spiritual interpretation 
and application. 


For the convenience of preachers an appendix has been 
added to provide quick reference to the commentary on 
each Sunday’s Gospel. An alphabetic index serves the 
same purpose in different form. 


At your bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 


15 and 17 South Broadway St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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How Catholic Education Serves 


Alabama 

SPRING HILL COLLEGE 
Spring Hill Station, Mobile 

California 


ag ¥ wervensity 
80 & Logols Bivd., Los Angeles 


suvaners OF SAN FRANCISCO 
San Francisco 17 

UNIVERSITY OF SANTA CLARA 
Santa Clara 


BELLARMINE COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Emory at Elm, San Jose 11 


LOYOLA HIGH SCHOO 
1901 Venice Bivd., oy Angeles 6 


st, IGNATIUS HIGH egnee. 
2180 Fulton St., San Francisco 17 


Colorado 


— COLLEGE 
. 50th Ave. & Lowell Bivd., Denver 11 


resis HIGH SCHOOL 
. 50th Ave. & Lowell Bivd., Denver 11 


Connecticut 
FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 
Fairfield 


FAIRFIELD COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Fairfield 


Florida 


JESUIT HIGH SCHOOL 
Florida Ave. & Madison St., Tampa 1 


Iilinois 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
6525 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26 


LOYOLA ACADEMY 
6525 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26 


oF. IGNATIUS HIGH OF ge ne 
1076 W. Roosevelt Chicago 8 


Louisiana 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
6363 St. Charlies Ave., New Orleans 15 


soest wien. ScHooL 
33 Banks » New Orleans 19 


er. “ae 68 SCHOOL 
923 Jordan St., Shreveport 15 


Maine 
CHEVERUS HIGH SCHOOL 
Portland 8 


Maryland 
Lerma COLLEGE 
. Charles St.. Baltimore 10 
ghannaemes PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Garrett Park 


LOYOLA HIGH SCHOOL 
Blakefield, Towson 4 


Massachusetts 
BOSTON COLLEGE 

University Heights, Chestnut Hill 67 
HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 

Worcester 3 


BOSTON COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL 
761 Harrison Ave., Boston 18 

CRANWELL PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
426 Lee Rd.,. Lenox 


Michigan 
oeryeneety é OF DETROIT 
Rd. at Livernois, Detroit 21 


pieubaues OF DETROIT HIGH SCHOOL 
8400 8S. Cambridge et Cherrylawn, Detroit 21 


Missouri 
ROCKHURST COLLEGE 
5225 Troost Ave., Kansas City 4 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 
221 N. Grand Bivd., St. Louis 8 
eo ey HIGH SCHOOL 
25 Troost Ave., Kansas City, 4 
sr, saan peseetry HIGH SCHOOL 
4970 Oakland Bivd., St. Louis 10 


Nebraska 
ogpeaves UNIVERSITY 
& California Sts., Omaha 2 


oneienten UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 
25th & California Sts., Omaha 3 


New Jersey 
ot. _LEtan’s COLLEGE 
5 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City 6 
er. olcnre COLLEGE — SCHOOL 
144 Grand 8t., Jersey City 2 








ERighteenth in a 
series presented by 
Jesuit schools and 
Colleges in the 
United States. 








dental schools. 
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THE COMMUNITY 
AND THE NATION 


If you conducted a dental school 


you would have every right to feel that you were contributing to your 
own community and to the nation as a whole a very distinct—and 
necessary—service. For dental schools provide not only the much- 
needed opportunity for qualified students to prepare for the practice of 
dentistry but also the clinical and research activities that are a part of 


This is just what Catholic education is doing. .. . Seven of the 
universities conducted by Jesuits in the United States operate 
approved dental schools where thousands of dentists have pre- 
pared for the practice of dentistry in every state in the Union. 
1,950 students are in these 7 schools at the present time. 


Creighton University 

Georgetown University 

Loyola University (Chicago) 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
Marquette University 

St. Louis University 

University of Detroit 





| 


New York 
NISIUS COLLEGE 
one's St. & Jefferson Ave., Buffalo 8 
AM Reig trong, 
o> d., New York 
LE MOYNE  ooLEes 
LeMoyne Heights, Syracuse 8 
BROOKLYN PREPARATORY — 
1150 Carroll St., Brooklyn 2 
CANISIUS HIGH SCHOOL 
1180 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 9 
FORDHAM PREPARATORY + 
Fordham University, New York 5: 
YOLA SCHOOL 
att Park Ave., New York 28 
REGIS HIGH SCHOOL 
55 East 84th St., New York 28 


XAVIER HIGH SCHOOL 
30 West 16th St., New York 11 


Ohio 
JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY 
University Heights, Cleveland 18 
XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
Evanston Station, Cincinnati 7 
ST. IGNATIUS HIGH SCHOOL 
1911 West 30th St., Cleveland 13 


*. XAVIER HIGH SCHOOL 
635 Sycamore St., Cincinnati 2 


Pennsylvania 
ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 
54th St. & City Line Ave., Philadelphia 81 
cnsenbantt OF qo 
333 Wyoming Ave., Scranton 
ot. Rng tt 8 mL See wh SCHOOL 
th & Thompson . Philadelphia 21 


ecranton saapanaten’ HOOL 
Wyoming Ave. st Mulberry, ton 8 


Texas 


a te HIGH SCHOOL 
3812 Oak Lawn Ave., Dallas 4 


Washington 
GONZAGA “ptateneenche 
Spokane 1 


SEATTLE cesiniat 
900 Broadway, Seattle 22 


BELLARMINE HIGH SCHOOL 
2300 8S. Washington St., Tacoma 


ogres & HIGH SCHOOL 
@ Ave.,, Spokane 11 


cumanen HIGH jr 
212 N. 4th St., Yakim: 


SEATTLE aaa SCHOOL 
2440 Interlaken Blvd., Seattle 2 
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ments. However, to complete the selec- 
tions dealing with the Constitution, the 
editors might well have included some 
passages from the writings of James 
Wilson, whom Max Farrand ranks 
above Madison among the actors at the 
Convention. 

Primary sources often lack objectiv- 
ity and even importance. There is an 
obvious lack of proportion, for exam- 
ple, in allowing nearly eleven double- 
columned pages to Norman Thomas’ 
defense of socialism, and only three- 
and-a-half pages to the “Fair Deal” 
(Inaugural Address, 1949). Socialism’s 
influence on American life (despite the 
NAM) has hardly been that significant. 

In reading this text, the Catholic stu- 
dent will gain the ability, under the 
guidance of a Catholic teacher, not only 
to pass judgment on his nation’s his- 
tory, but to do so in the light of Catho- 
lic principles. The study of the unit on 
Freedom in an Industrial Society, for 
example, will quickly show him why 
the teachings of Rerum Novarum and 
Quadragesimo Anno are necessary for 
economic stability, to mention but one 
of the effects of the papal program. 

It is to be hoped that our Catholic 
colleges will make use of such texts as 
The People Shall Judge, so that, if we 
have not been the first to make use of 
the new, we shall not be the last to 
improve the old. Robert J. Cote 





STUDIES IN CATHOLIC ACTION 





Compiled by the Australian National 
Secretariat of Catholic Action. The 
Hawthorne Press, Melbourne. 191p. 
$2.50 


This is not an apologia for Catholic 
Action. The authors presuppose that 
the many papal pronouncements have 
convinced us that the lay apostolate is 
indispensable. The book’s aim is to in- 
struct in technique, and the Jocist ap- 
proach to Catholic Action is stressed, 
since it is the technique which most 
adequately meets the directives laid 
down by the Popes. The book is not a 
ferverino, though it definitely reflects 
the zeal and convictions which animate 
its authors. 

Catholic Action is a movement through 
which the laity re-Christianize their en- 
vironment. From this thesis the rest of 
the presentation follows logically. Cath- 
olic Action is not planned by the clergy. 
Laymen themselves must find out what 
is to be done; they must plan the action 
and see it through themselves. The 
priest counsels, corrects and inspires 
the lay apostles. He must help them 
recognize and assume responsibility for 
their milieu. Catholic Action leaders 
must be a part of that milieu; they 
must be accepted by their neighbors. 
Leaders must undergo a religious “for- 
mation” in which their religion and life 


will be integrated. The inquiry method 
—observe, judge, act—ensures an effec- 
tive attack upon problems. To be suc- 
cessful a lay apostolate must be adapt- 
ed to the particular milieu. 

This manual will be an invaluable 
help to chaplains and lay members of 
Catholic Action leaders’ groups. Its 
chief defect is the omission of a clear 
exposition of the importance of active 
participation in the liturgy by the 
Catholic Actionist. 

Epwarp W. O’RourkKeE 





THE PEABODY SISTERS 
OF SALEM 





By Louise Hall Tharp. Little, Brown. 
339p. $4 

Here is a real-life fairy tale in Yankee 
accent. 

One might imagine that some fairy 
godmother had given Elizabeth Palmer 
Peabody “three wishes.” First she 
wished for a girl who, in the age of 
Queen Victoria, might excel at every- 
thing men did. The answer was Eliza- 
beth Peabody (1804-1890), pioneer 
feminist, Transcendentalist, Abolition- 
ist, educator and kindergartner. 

Had the second wish been for a girl 
who would be noble of character and 
marry the most respected educator of 
the day, then Mary Peabody (1806- 
1887), who married Horace Mann, 
founder of American public schools, 
was the answer. 

If the third wish had been for a 
fascinatingly feminine daughter, with 
creative talent, who would marry thé 
greatest literary figure of the day, then 
Sophia Peabody (1809-1871), who was 
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ST. MARY MY EVERYDAY yoy AND 
ea yok —_ A complete Missal w wes 
ieal and techetical instruction. "The history 
of the Chureh in each of the 48 Btates. Illus- 
trated. 1382 pages, 4’ an": Cloth $4.00; Imit, 
Les. $6.50; Leather $7. 


ST TTT Sasi 


THE NEW MISSAL FOR EVERYDAY. A 

complete daily Missal in English. 1344 pages, 

++  * De Lea. $5.00; Amer. Seal $7.75; 
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MY PRAYER BOOK. popular prayer 
in English. 762 pa ar barca Imit. 
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Large Type Edition $5.00 up. 
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THE — — GUIDE. A 
American youth. 178 
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THE CATHOLIC GIRL’S GUIDE. An ideal 

Drayerbook for teen-age girls. 680 pages, 3%’ 

= ‘wa Lea. $5.25; Amer, Seal $5.00; 
or, 00. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
26-28 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
Boston - Chicago - Cincinnati - San Francisco 
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gmp An inspired and inspiring pic- 
ture-story book of true American 
pioneers who carry food, medicine, 
knowledge and the Word of God to 
men and women in need all over 
the world 


The Maryknoll 


Story 


by Bob Considine 
With 99 photographs 


$3 of all 
booksellers 
OOUBLEDAY 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne’s great romance 
and wife, triumphantly met all the 
requirements. 

The life-stories of the three sisters 
are skillfully intertwined, the historical 
background is exhaustive, and the notes 
to each chapter are detailed and inter- 
esting. 

For a Catholic reader it is disappoint- 
ing that Louise Tharp has chosen to 
adopt a Freudian approach to the 
characters of the three sisters, with vir- 
tually no development of their religious 
or spiritual life. 

There is no mention, for instance, in 


the life of Sophia and Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne in Italy (1858-60), of his pre- 
occupation with and study of the Cath- 
olic faith, so obvious in The Marble 
Faun. Further, Sophia’s daughter Una 
became an Anglican nun before her 
early death; her daughter Rose became 
a Catholic and foundress of the Domini- 
can Servants of Relief for Incurable 
Cancer. Surely, then, we might suspect 
that Sophia herself had some explicit 
faith, some interior life, that deserved 
recording. 

Granted the Freudian approach, it is 
still a moot question whether the au- 


thor’s identification of Mrs. Peabody as 
the “mother-tyrant” who dominated the 
family is psychologically correct. It jg 
possible, from the evidence in the book, 
to deduce that it was Elizabeth, the 
elder sister, who drove Mary into meek 
self-effacement and Sophia into luxuri. 
ous invalidism. 

After all, it was Elizabeth who tried 
to bag both Horace Mann and Nathan. 
iel Hawthorne ahead of her sisters, ]t 
was Elizabeth who never married and 
for ninety years unsuccessfully fell in 
and out of love with prominent men, 
from William Ellery Channing and 
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DELAWARE 


tholic preparatory school for boys under 


= Norbertine Canons. Fully accredited. 
High academic standards. High school only. 
Small classes. Resident or day. Limited 
enrollment. All sports. Gym. Catalog. 
VERY REVEREND HEADMASTER 
Box 67-X, Claymont, Delaware 








FLORIDA 





CONVENT OF MARY IMMACULATE 
KEY WEST. FLORIDA 
Resident and Day School for Giris 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Name. Fully 


ccredi offe regular elementary and high 
4 a Vocal and Instrumental Music. 


courses 
Commercial Subjects and Home Economics. Ad- 
vantage of ocean swimming, ideal climate. 
Address Sister Superior 








SAINT MARY'S 


NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. 
Courses leading to B.A. B.S, Mus.B. 
Academic and basic professional courses in 
Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred 
Theology. 
Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
Catalogue. 
St. Mary’s CoL_ecE, Box L, 
Holy Cross, Indiana 


(Bailroad Station, South Bend, Indiana) 











MASSACHUSETTS 





REGIS COLLECE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 


Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
CURRICULA 
Economics 


ral Arte—Commerce—Home 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Address: The Registrar 








MICHIGAN 





SIENA HEIGHTS 


COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Dean 





MINNESOTA 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, WISCONSIN 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for Teacher’s License 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is main- 
tained in connection with the college. Picturesquely 
located on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre 
campus. by the “Zephyr,” ‘‘Hiawatha,’ 

the 400." ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 


Address the Secretary 





NEW YORK 





ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 

TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 

Country Sehool for Giris 
Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Accred- 
ited by the Middle States Association. Beautiully 
located among the Ramapo Hills. College Prepara- 
tory and General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics, 
Home Economics, Athletics, including all sports. 
Send for illustrated catalog A. Phone Tuxedo 230. 








GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 

the Divine Compassion 

FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pre dical, journali teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, 
Pedagogy. Approved by the Association of 
American Universities. Campus bordering 

Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts, 
Confers B.B., S. degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Arts, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. ‘Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 


seb ge ps ae 221 East 71st Street, New 


York, N. Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. "wie Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 











VERMONT 


St. MICHAELS 
COLLEGE 


Winooski 3, VERMONT 


A Liberal Arts College 
for men. Near Burlington. 
Courses leading to B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Fully 
accredited. All sports, in- 
cluding winter activities in 
scenic locale. Enrollment 
limited to 1,000. 
Write Registrar 
for CATALOGUE 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 














TRINITY COLLEGE 
INCORPORATED IN 1879 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the Higher Education 
of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Deme of Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 
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Bronson Alcott to the youthful Lieuten- 
ant Greene—to mention only a few. 
The book is well worth reading as 
a large canvas of the Golden Age of 
New England—which in its century 
shaped so largely the culture of a great 
part of the growing United States of 
America. Dorotuy G. WAYMAN 








Rev. TERENCE L. Conno ty, S.J., 
professor of English at Boston 
College, is the leading author- 
ity on Thompson. His latest 
published work on the poet is 
Minor Poets by Francis Thomp- 
son. (Anderson & Ritchie.) 

Tuomas P. NEILL is professor of 
history at St. Louis University. 
Bruce Publishing Co. issued his 























dson Makers of the Modern Mind 
. last year. 

a Rr. Rev. Mscr. Epwarp Roserts 
ducation, Moore is pastor of St. Peter’s 
a of Church, Barclay St., New York, 

— and co-author of a fictionalized 
Station, life of Mother Seton, Heart in 
q Pilgrimage (Harper). 
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“And now,” I said, “/’ll tell you a 
parable.” 

My wife looked up from the child in 
her arms. 

Our teen-age daughter eocked a 
skeptical eyebrow at me. 

Jimmy went on galloping across the 
range on his trusty cow pony, which 
to our poor earthbound eyes looked 
like the arm of an overstuffed chair. 

Betty and Joe grinned at me en- 
couragingly. “A story?” asked Betty. 
“Go ahead, Dad,” said Joe. 

“It’s a parable,” I said, “which I 
think Jesus might tell if He were to 
open that door” — I gestured — “and 
walk into this room right now.” 

Every one looked at the door. Just 
then it opened and Grandpa Frank 
came in. 

He stared at us, puzzled, while a 
small gale of laughter swept the room. 
Then he turned his head from side to 
side, examining his arms and legs to 
discover what was so comical about 
him. Finally he asked, with a pretense 
of gruffness, “What’s wrong with me?” 

The gale blew through the room 
again. Joe was the first to recover the 
power of speech. “We thought you 
were Our Lord,” he said. 


This time the gale grew into a tor- 
nado. Grandpa snorted and stomped 
into the kitchen. 

Presently the living-room quieted. 
Teen-ager Mary wiped tears of laughter 
from her eyes and said with a con- 
strained solemnity: “The parable, Dad. 
Let’s have it.” 

“Yep,” said Joe. “The story.” 

I walked to the window and stood 
looking at the February snow gleaming 
under the street-lamps. 

“The kingdom of heaven,” I said, “is 
like to a Christian family. 

“It is like to a father and a mother 
who loved their first baby with all the 
love that was in them. 

“It is like to the same father and 
mother who loved each new baby with 
the same love. 

“They loved each child with all their 
love, and yet there was always all 
their love left for the next child, and 
the next, and the next. 

“The kingdom of heaven is like to 
a family in which the newest child is 
as precious as the eldest, and in which 
the strongest give their strength to 
help the weakest. 

“The kingdom of heaven is like to 
a family in which the last — the baby 
— is first because the baby is helpless. 

“It is like to a family because every- 
body finds the most joy in doing some- 
thing for somebody else. 

“The kingdom of heaven is like to a 
family because a family is like to the 
Kingdom of Heaven, where God is the 
Man who died for all His children, and 
the saints are the people who sacrificed 
their whole lives to give happiness to 
others.” 

I turned and looked at them; at the 
loveliness and the mutual loyalty and 
the inseparableness of them. 

“The Kingdom of Heaven,” I said, 
“is like our home. Right now, this is 
our kingdom of heaven.” 

Josepu A. Breic 
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CREDITORS, presented at the Cherry 
Lane theatre by a group of torchbear- 
ers operating under the firm name of 
On Stage, is considered by many critics 
to be August Strindberg’s best play. It 
is certainly a strong play, with a trio 
of fat roles that confront actors with a 
challenge. The play requires a mini- 
mum of accoutrement in the way of sets 
and props. While the economical set 
designed by Robert Ramsey is sufficient 
for its purpose, a bare stage would 
have been adequate. The direction, by 
Frank Corsaro, is faithful to the script. 

The principal characters in Creditors 
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Leather 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


HANDY SIZE — COMPLETE — 1400 
* PAGES — LARGE NEW TYPE — 
ILLUSTRATED BY DORE — 
FLEXIBLE GOLD TITLING 
DISTINCTIVE BIBLES 
From $3.50 to $22.00 


DeLuxe editions in color 


At all Catholic Bookstores 
P.jJ.KENEDY & SONS 


12 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 








THIS SUMMER 


DISCOVER SPAIN! 


INTERESTING STUDY—TRAVEL TOUR 
sponsored by 
The University of Madrid 
60 days—$975 covers all expenses 
Departures: June 21st to July 5th 


A wonderful opportunity to 
combine study and pleasure 





For complete 
details 


SPANISH STUDENT TOURS 


500 Fifth Avenue, Room +940 
New York 18, N. Y. PEnn. 6-1983 





CLERGYMEN’S BLACK SUITS 
100% ALL WOOL — $44.95 


Measurement chart on request 
TEDDY LANDER 


7 WEST (5th ST., NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST _ struggling to 
build school; 85 Catholics in two counties 
of 85,000 population. PLEASE help us! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev, John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





IRISH Books, Belleeck China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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are a man, his wife and the latter’s 
divorced husband, forming an isosceles 
triangle in psychological drama. Strind- 
berg, as everybody faintly familiar with 
his plays knows, didn’t like women. 

In Creditors, the twice-married wife 
lives on the substance of her husbands, 
borrowing ideas from one and draining 
creative talent from the other, invest- 
ing the dividends of her marriages in 
the promotion of her own career as art- 
ist and intellectual. When her husbands 
compare notes and find that both have 
been swindled out of their dearest pos- 
sessions, they present bills for payment, 
only to find their “wife” morally bank- 
rupt. 

Beatrice Arthur, the wife, DeWitt 
Drury, as her present, and George Roy 
Hill, as her former husband, make the 
characters they represent persuasive 
and their triangular conflict exciting. 


THE MAN, presented by Kermit 
Bloomgarden at the Fulton, is a psy- 
chological melodrama that substitutes 
mental terror for the emotional excite- 
ment of old-style melodrama in which 
the hero was tied to the railroad track 
five minutes before the arrival of the 
Frisco Express, or the heroine strapped 
to a sliding lathe synchronized with a 
whirling buzz-saw. The leading char- 
acter is a woman who hires a man to 
help with the housecleaning, without 
suspecting that he is a homicidal mani- 
ac. Shortly after the man appears ready 
to go to work, she finds herself locked 
in with a lunatic who has all the keys 
to the house in his pocket. 

Dorothy Gish is featured in the lead- 
ing role, a woman literally scared to 
death, and Don Hammer is the homi- 
cidal nut. Both, along with Peggy Ann 
Garner, a vivacious teen-ager, interpret 
their roles with eloquence and convic- 
tion. Josh White, Jr., as a delivery boy, 
has the poise of a veteran trouper. 
Martin Ritt’s direction is impeccable, 
and Jo Mielziner’s set is a proper 
background for a tabloid crime story. 

Mel Dinelli is the author and he 
makes a good job of what has become 
a stereotyped form of theatrical “en- 
tertainment”—if you find it entertain- 
ing to watch the victim of a mad man 
squirm. There seems to be no way of 
escaping or outwitting the lunatics of 
psychological melodrama, since they 
are always privy to what their victim is 
thinking and one jump ahead of his or 
her attempts to escape. Besides, mani- 
acs seem to get all the breaks. The 
hare-brained neighbor, the too-easily- 
deceived policeman, and the indifferent 
laundry man who doesn’t want to be- 
come involved, invariably show up at 
the wrong time, and do and say the 
wrong things, unwittingly foiling the 
victim’s desperate efforts to escape. 
The Man is a good play of its kind. 

THEOPHILUS Lewis 
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TWELVE O’CLOCK HIGH sings g 
paean of praise to the 8th Air Force and 
in the process covers itself with glory 
and furnishes the audience with an jn. 
spiring, grim and fascinating screen 
document. Like Command Decision, 
last season’s authoritative demonstra. 
tion that a general’s lot is not a happy 
one, its theme is the almost unbearable 
responsibilities of wartime command, 
The earlier film dealt, in the manner 
of a well-made play, which it originally 
was, with the conflict generated by 4 
single big decision in which the cards 
were heavily stacked in favor of its 
general-hero. The present epic, how. 
ever, is concerned with a variety of 
imponderables and human conflicts, 
which adapt themselves more naturally 
to the broader and more realistic screen. 
In the spring of 1942, when the per 
sonnel of the 8th Air Force were guinea 
pigs testing the efficacy of daylight 
precision bombing, Brig. Gen. Frank 
Savage (Gregory Peck) took over com- 
mand of a Group whose losses were 
abnormally high and morale conse 
quently low. How he browbeat and 
cajoled his men back into a courageous 
and efficient fighting unit, but not until 
he himself had cracked under the 
strain, makes an arresting and entirely 
credible story. One of its most appeal- 
ing and realistic features is that its 
hero, while a capable executive and 
leader of men, wears no mantle of in- 
fallibility. The scenario, adapted by Sy 
Bartlett and Beirne Lay from their own 
novel, represents one of the few cases 
on record where a love story, present 
in the original, was deleted in the 
screen version. Not necessarily as a 
result of this but certainly giving an 
other practical demonstration that de 
cency and realism can go hand in hand, 
the picture is entirely suitable for the 
family. Among the all-male cast Hugh 
Marlowe, Dean Jagger, Gary Merrill 
and Millard Mitchell are outstanding; 
and the aerial sequences, compiled 
from wartime combat photographs, have 
astunning impact. (20th Century-Fox) 


BACKFIRE. The makers of run-of-the 
mill psychological murder mysteries 
seemingly operate on the theory that if 
a picture has enough flashbacks and 
enough bizarre characters and incidents 
the audience will hardly be so unres 
sonable as to expect it also to make 
sense. As far as I could determine, the 
current “crime does not pay” saga de 
scribed the desperate plight a war vet 
eran (Edmund O’Brien) got himself 
into by accepting employment from & 












































gangster in order to provide financial = sules are coming from the past.... the feeding of His sheep. Also, the very 
assistance for a wounded buddy (Gor- How interesting it would be if citizens name Catholic drew me into the Church 
don McCrae). Wanted by the police of the twentieth century were receiving and holds me within it; for not without 
for a murder he did not commit and every now and then a capsule from the reason has this Church, alone among $0 
threatened by the maniacally homicidal long ago. . . . One can almost see the many heresies, so made this title her 
villain, he was finally rescued by the screaming headlines that would blazon own that, though all heretics would like 
combined detective efforts of his friend forth the news that another message to be called Catholics, yet were a stran- 
I sings and an improbably glamorous and in- from the ancient world had arrived. ... ger to ask them where was the meeting 
Force and trepid nurse (Virginia Mayo). They Perhaps a sample of the possible cap- place of the Catholics, no heretic 
with glory automatically qualify as mental giants sules that could have come from the would dare show him his own church.’ 
vith an in. | since they apparently understood what _— ancient world will give some idea of . . . Thus far the sermon of our holy 
Ing screen was going on. Less fortunately situated what the twentieth century has missed. Bishop Augustine. . . . Knowing that 
Decision, | adults may merely wish that the pic- the marks of the Catholic Church which 
demonstra- ture had been relegated to its rightful In this particular sample, the modern he outlined will always shine forth, be- 
t a happy | niche in the New Yorker’s department —_ headlines would have run as follows: —_ cause it alone is the Church of Jesus 
inbearable of utter confusion. (Warner Bros.) “Time Capsule Dug up in North Africa. Christ, we decided to make the follow- 
command, Message From Fifth Century Reaches ing predictions and insert them in a 
le manner SOUTH SEAS SINNER is an inex- Ear of Twentieth.” . . . Under the ban- time capsule. Here are our predictions: 
originally | plicable phenomenon like flying sau- ner headlines, the message in the cap- | When you read this message, O citi- 
ated by a cers. It tells an incredibly silly stereo- sule would have been translated as zens of the future, no matter what the 
the cards typed and dated story about a good- follows: “To the People of the Future century may be, the Catholic Church 
vor of its bad café entertainer (Shelley Winters), | —Greetings. In this year of Our Lord will still be in existence. There will be 
pic, how. an embittered victim of a wartime 420, we, citizens of Hippo in North a Pope, who will occupy the See of 
variety of frame-up (MacDonald Carey), a sinis- Africa, are sending this message down Peter and trace his authority back to 
conflicts, | ter saloon keeper (Luther Adler) and the years because of a sermon preached the Apostle to whom the Lord entrusted 
: naturally | various other stock characters who in- _ by our Bishop, Augustine. In this ser- _ the feeding of His sheep. oo In your 
stic screen, evitably populate the Hollywood Pacific mon, Bishop Augustine, a convert from world of the future, as in ours, the 
n the per | islands given over to human derelicts. the Manichean heresy, said: “The fol- Catholic Church will be the only church 
ere guinea The script manages a uniformly ludi- lowing factors drew me into the Catho- possessing unity of faith, worship and 
f daylight | crous treatment of a variety of gran- —jic Church: its unity and universality ; government. The title ‘Catholic’ will 
en. Frank | diloquent motifs including vindication, _jts authority, first proven by miracles still be peculiarly its own. . . . Citizens 
over com- | renunciation and retribution and yet and today confirmed by its antiquity; of the future, if you will but observe 
sses were | leaves room to accommodate several the succession in the priesthood start- your world, you will find that each one 
ile conse | dubious examples of Miss Winters’ ing from the very See of Peter—the of our predictions is verified.” 
vbeat and | “art.” Whether the picture was in- Apostle to whom the Lard entrusted Joun A. ToomEY 
courageous | tended to be taken seriously or as a 
t not until | burlesque in both senses of * word = T = 
a question which, judging from the = i. i 
TCE | inten evting tocinlgene sod, dn-cast if The new ‘aid-to-education’ booklet } 
st appeal- | was in no better position to solve than 1 
s that its} will be the long-suffering spectator who 223 a 
utive and | unwittingly happens upon it. a? 
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Impact on Catholics 

Epitor: It was gratifying to read Father 
LaFarge’s article, “Catholic impact: 1949- 
1950,” in your issue of January 7. It was 
good to see that our faith is exerting a 
concrete and salutary influence in so many 
areas of modern life. But, as I read the 
article, I found myself asking: “What is 
the impact of the faith on _ today’s 
Catholic? 

To indicate the direction of my thinking 
concerning the Catholic impact on Cath- 
olics, I have chosen only two areas of 
activity, which I believe need some ex- 
amination. 

Parish life: 

1. Do we have an integrated parish 
life: that is, a dynamic Catholic life 
through the activity and mutual co- 
operation of clergy and laity? 

2. What about more vital and pur- 
poseful Catholic Action in our parish 
societies, where we may learn and 
then live the powerful social teach- 
ings of our faith? 

3. What about an Evening of Recol- 
lection? This could be spent as 
follows: from 7 to 9 P.M. in church, 
where, through appropriate prayers, 
a Holy Hour and short, effective ser- 
mons, we could refresh our souls. The 
evening would be closed by an ex- 
amination of conscience and night 
prayers. Then silence for the rest of 
the evening, even after returning 
home, where one hour could be spent 
in spiritual reading. 

Family life: 

1. Grace at meals. 

2. The family rosary. 

3. Mass and Communion together, 
at least on Sunday. 

4. Family observance of special 
seasons, like Advent and Lent. 

5. Good, Catholic spiritual reading 
in the home and at least one Cath- 
olic magazine. My vote is cast for 
AMERICA, 

Certainly the Holy Year of 1950 should 
not remain vague and meaningless, but 
should mark the occasion of increased 
holiness in our personal lives and in our 
parish and community life. Pope Pius XI 
expressed the situation when he cogently 
told us: “It is no longer permitted to any- 
one to be mediocre.” 
ArtHur J, ForEHRENBACH 
New York, N. Y. 


Catholic questions 

Eprror: Father LaFarge’s article, “Cath- 
olic impact: 1949-1950” in your issue of 
January 7 is timely, scholarly, analytical 
and thought-provoking. 

Perhaps a good start toward increasing 
the Catholic impact would be to make our- 
selves more “Catholic-literature-conscious.” 
The Maryland Action Guild, through a 
very competent committee and with the 
cooperation of the Catholic Review, pub- 
lishes each month a list of “Recommended 
Reading” from all the books, magazines, 
etc. The Pratt Library makes the selections 
available at one table, and I understand 
that the table is popular. Lots more work 
in this field and in allied areas remains 
to be -done. 

Father LaFarge raises one question 
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which is paramount today. He says: “In a 
sense, the principal intellectual question of 
our country today is that of reconciling 
authority with freedom. If Catholics begin 
to note how much and in how many vari- 
ous forms this tremendous question is 
worrying the souls of our American poli- 
tical and social thinkers, we shall be less 
timid and more competent in coming for- 
ward with our answers.” The question 
ought to be clarified as soon as possible 
by able scholars. True, the Popes have 
touched upon it. I have read certain 
articles by Rev. John Courtney Murray, 
S. J.; Rev. Francis J. Connell, C. SS. R.; 
Professor Corwin and others, but we still 
have need for a complete, authoritative 
delineation of Catholic thought on the 
subject, a statement that will make the 
Catholic position absolutely clear to every- 
body. 

Perhaps I am badly informed. If the 
news is out, please send me to the proper 
sources. 

The next paragraph of Father LaFarge’s 
article says: “No ‘Catholic answer’ exists 
to the technical difficulties of social, poli- 
tical and economic problems, etc. . 
There is, however, a Catholic teaching as 
to the moral norms that must govern any 
form of human action.” 

After the admission and knowledge of 
which, we come to the “cases.” There’s the 
rub. Deciding the cases according to the 
principles is the most difficult part. I have 
had some experience. As an employer for 
25 years and an employe for the same 
length of time, I have seen grave cases 
badly handled. I was involved in a few 
myself. 

The Bishop of Birmingham once told 
Pious XI that he, the bishop, hesitated to 
preach the doctrine contained in Rerum 
Novarum. How many of us Catholics know 
how far the social encyclicals are binding 
in conscience? I can’t recall having been 
told until recently. 


Baltimore, Md. Louis D. CARROLL 


Medical school endowments 
Epitor: The Comment “Unanswered (and 
unasked) questions” in your issue of Jan- 
uary 28 (pp. 481-82) states that, according 
to the National Health Assembly, “our 
private [medical] schools need an addi- 
tional $750 million a year to survive.” 

This should read “the interest on an 
additional $750 million.” Says America’s 
Health, the report of the 1948 National 
Health Assembly (Harper, 1949): “The 
private medical schools, to double their in- 
come, will need an additional $750 million 
capitalized at 4 per cent to yield $30 
million a year.” 

Joun D. Kernan, M. D. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Federal aid to education 
Epiror: Father Hartnett’s article in Amen. 
1cA of January 14 states that our national 
citizenship is primary and State citizen. 
ship secondary. 

I have before me as I write an abstract 
which is taken from an article in America 
for June 9, 1928, by F. W. Grose, in which 
he asks: “Can a State place a religious 
qualification on the suffrage of its citi. 
zens? Can it require a religious qualifica. 
tion, for instance, of all those it permits 
to vote for the President of the United 
States, for a United States Senator or 
for its own Governor?” “Emphatically 
and categorically, yes,” is the reply made 
by Mr. Grose and published in America, 
“So far as the Constitution of the United 
States is concerned,” he continues, “any 
State—or all forty-eight of them—can do 
any or all of these things. Yet most of ’ 
them believe that the Constitution forbids 
them all.” These questions and answers 
are quoted verbatim from the article 
mentioned. 

The above article has never been con- 
tradicted in the pages of AMERICA, ak 
though it does not agree with what Father 
Hartnett says in his article of January 14, 

New York, N. Y. G. Kane 


(The individual States could, under the 
original Constitution, require a religious 
qualification of voters. 

Even in regard to national elections, 
the Constitution (Art. I, Sec. 4) originally 
left the determination of qualifications for 
voting up to the State legislatures, “but 
Congress may at any time make or alter 
such legislation.” This article was written 
to obviate the necessity of duplicating 
elections by having separate electoral pro- 
cedures for the States and for the nation, 

The 14th Amendment (1868) put restric- 
tions on the States, however. Since 1938 — 
ten years after Mr. Grose wrote the article 
referred to — the U. S. Supreme Coutt 
has interpreted the word “liberty” in it as 
including “religious liberty,” which is now 
protected against infringement by the 
States. Today no State could require a re 
ligious qualification for voting. 

As for Mr. Kane’s question about the 
primacy of national citizenship, Con 
gress has always had authority to protect 
it against discriminatory State regulation 
of elections. That authority is the basis’ 
for the anti-poll-tax legislation which is 
part of the civil-rights legislation proposed 
by President Truman. We believe the poll 
tax should be outlawed in national elec 
tions for the very same reason we believe 
the Senate’s Federal-aid bill should be 
amended—to ensure citizens of the United 
States “the equal protection of the laws” 
—Ep.) 
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